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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Joun T. FREDERICK is one of the very 
few competent critics who are sufficiently 
familiar with the historical novel to write 
about it. And, of all the good articles he 
has written for the English Journal— 
none very recently, unfortunately—this 
one on “Costain and Company” is prob- 
ably the best. The topic, too, is impor- 
tant for high school teachers, who should 
guide students’ reading. 


Bess Cooper Hopkins’ “Study of 
‘The Death of the Hired Man’ ” is an in- 
novation in the English Journal, an ap- 
preciative exposition of a poem which is 
sometimes used in high school English 
classes. The editor wishes very strongly 
to know (1) whether Journal readers 
would like to have more such expositions 
and (2), if so, whether these should al- 
ways be of contemporary selections that 
may be discussed in high school classes. 


GeEorGE H. Henry’s “Only Spirit 
Can Measure Spirit” is a plea that we 
put first things first—not a defense of 
emotionalism or aestheticism or didacti- 
cism but a demand that we teach our stu- 
dents to think straight and to communi- 
cate clearly. 

“Television and a Senior Literature 
Program” describes the whole interesting 
program briefly before showing what 
television contributed to it. The core 
course which is described differs from a 
possible topical-unit course in English 
chiefly in that it has two periods a day 
instead of one. CHarLotre C. WuIT- 
TAKER is an experienced teacher who has 
not lost her zest or her touch with stu- 
dents. 


“Our American Heritage: A Reading- 
centered Language-Arts Unit,” by FAN- 
NIE B. Leps, is a simple story of a happy 
experience that might happen in a great 
many seventh grades. The unit “just 
grew”’ because the teacher was both per- 
missive and alert to pupil desires and 
needs. 


Readers looking for much in little 
should find satisfaction in the stream- 
lined story of “The Folklore Way to Un- 
derstanding,” by Mary E. Coser and 
Hazer I. Pierce. 


ROBERT McKEANn’s “Word-Associa- 
tion Literature Reaction Test” is a new 
attack upon the old problem of discover- 
ing how much readers’ attitudes are 
changed by a piece of literature. His ex- 
periment may prove a breach in the wall 
of a chamber of mystery. 


A. S. FLAUMENHAFT’s “Easter Ease”’ 
came in just too late for last Easter, and 
I have been saving it for a year. I hope 
readers will think I did well. Happy 
Easter! 


W. W. H. 


We begin this month a new treatment 
of books for students’ individual reading. 
The reviews are longer, identical in out- 
line, and, since there are only two closely 
associated reviewers, very similar in out- 
look. How many readers will discover 
the outline or the outlook? The editor 
had advised Mr. Carlsen that the third 
paragraph of each review may well be 
omitted; if this was wrong, please drop 
him a note about it. 
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Costain and Company: The Historical 
Novel T oday 


JOHN T. FREDERICK! 


I THINK that it is asking a good deal of 
people in these busy, practical times, to 
go back with you for half a dozen or 
more generations, and to lose them- 
selves among strange customs and among 
strange people in a strange land”: thus 
William Dean Howells, in July of 1887, 
to the young reporter who had asked 
his opinion of historical fiction. In this 
interview and in his essays of this time 
in Harper’s Magazine Howells expressed 
his gratified belief that the reading pub- 
lic, tired of romance, was turning at last 
to realism. But in that same year many 
thousands of American readers were 
finding delightful excitement in H. 
Rider Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines; 
and before the next decade was over 
Howells sadly recognized the tri- 
umphantly resurgent flood of historical 
romance. In the 1920’s, when flags 
were flying for Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy and Hemingway’s The Sun 
Also Rises, Margaret Mitchell was 
already at work on Gone with the Wind 


1 University of Notre Dame; author of Handbook 
of Short Story Writing; editor, Out of the Midwest; 
radio commentator. 


and Hervey Allen was meditating the 
tactics of Anthony Adverse. And at the 
end of 1953, while one publisher pro- 
claimed with pride the sale of three 
hundred thousand copies of James 
Jones’s From Here to Eternity (whatever 
Mr. Jones may be said to write, it is not 
historical romance), another publisher 
blandly noted that sales of Thomas B. 
Costain’s The Silver Chalice had passed 
the two-million mark. It seems as true 
today as it was when Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., wrote of historical romance 
some fifty years ago that “the time when 
realism was not the one thing needful, 
when naturalism seemed unnatural, when 
psychology was captured by the labora- 
tory” is for many people ‘“‘a very happy 
time.” 

Ever since Cooper’s The Spy first 
demonstrated in the early 1820’s the 
existence of a substantial home market 
for American fiction, the historical 
romance has been the hardiest of hardy 
perennials in our literary garden. Re- 
peatedly outmoded, uprooted, seemingly 
disposed of for good, time after time it 
has reappeared to flourish with greater 
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lushness than before. A look at some of 
its current manifestations will discover 
certain partial novelties along with much 
that is staunchly conventional. It may 
also suggest some of the reasons for the 
historical novel’s recurring popularity 
and for its wide acceptance today. 
Alfred Sumner Bradford, in another 
contemporary critical comment on the 
spate of historical fiction of fifty years 
ago, proposed as a criterion for the true 
historical novel that it should be ‘‘one 
which has to do with the greater events, 
the larger forces, that make history.” 
The books of Thomas B. Costain meet 
this requirement. Ride with Me (1944) 
traces the major events of the Napoleon- 
ic period and at the same time portrays 
the beginnings of modern newspaper 
journalism: the introduction of power 
presses, of war correspondents, and of 
private news agencies. The Black Rose 
(1945) reflects some of the effects of con- 
tact between West and East following 
the Crusades and tells of the first paper- 
making in England; at the same time it 
presents the popular unrest and the con- 
flict between classes in the days of 
Edward the First—“the greatest of 
English kings in my humble opinion,” 
Costain calls him in the Introduction 
to this novel. Jacques Coeur of The 
Moneyman (1947) is the first modern 
merchant, inventor of the department 
store and pioneer of big business; with 
his help and advice, gunpowder is used 
successfully for the first time in Euro- 
pean warfare to drive the British out of 
Rouen under France’s Charles VII. In 
High Towers (1949) the subject is the 
conquest and settlement of New France 
and Louisiana under the D’Ibervilles. 
The Silver Chalice (1952) is built around 
the earliest development of Christianity. 
Indeed, in their subject matter the 
novels of Costain follow the most 
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clearly defined traditions of the his- 
torical novel, most notably The Silver 
Chalice in its relation to Ben-Hur, Quo 
Vadis, and The Robe. 

The three novels which Costain pub- 
lished in the middle 1940’s—Ride with 
Me, The Black Rose, and The Moneyman 
—have a common theme to such a de- 
gree that they are significantly related 
even though they deal with different 
centuries. That theme is social change, 
“the rise of the common man” and the 
fall of chivalry, the abatement of privi- 
lege based on birth. The French artil- 
lerymen who serve the bombards at 
the siege of Rouen in The Moneyman— 
crude weapons, these primitive mortars, 
prone to explode and kill the wrong 
people—call themselves the New Men. 
One of them tells Jacques Coeur: 

“We're all rather amused over the follies of 
the past. Chivalry? It has been the absurdity 
of the ages.... We are revolutionary in our 
ideas, my lord. Even you might be shocked at 
some of the things we believe.” 

doubt it.... You see, I am _ revolu- 
tionary in my ideas also.” 


In Ride with Me the battle for social 
reforms contends in the hero’s interest 
with his pursuit of the French heroine. 
He is a British newspaper publisher who 
meets with a consistent affirmative the 
questions of his young editor: 

“Don’t you realize, Frank, that this world 
we live in needs to be turned completely inside 
out and made over from top to bottom before 
it will be fit for human beings to live in? That 
almost everything we do, or the way we do it, 
is wrong and cruel and wasteful? And that 
nothing can be done about it until we have a 
free and enlightened press?” 


The clearest statement of this central 
and unifying theme of the three novels 
is in The Black Rose: 

“The heart of mankind is sound.... We 
heard peasants singing in the fields as we passed 
yesterday. There is honesty in them, and a 
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great courage. Perhaps the change will begin 
at the bottom. .. . It will take longer that way; 
but it will come surely.” 


I believe that one reason for the wide 
acceptance of Costain’s work is the fact 
that, stripped to essentials, his novels 
are based on the force that is at the core 
of modern history. 

From the technical point of view the 
chief strength of Costain’s fiction is 
structural. His power lies less in elabo- 
rate plot than in unfaltering control of 
a comparatively simple and straight- 
forward narrative, the maintenance of a 
strong story line. This achievement is 
in part a matter of point of view. In 
most cases the action of a Costain novel 
is viewed through a single pair of eyes. 
When shifts are unavoidable, as in 
The Black Rose when Walter of Gurnie 
is already in England and his half- 
Oriental wife is making the long journey 
from Cathay to rejoin him, the changes 
in point of view are unmistakable, and 
no confusion results. The clear, positive, 
and sustained forward flow of action 
which marks every novel of Costain 
distinguishes his work from that of 
many of his contemporaries. There are 
few supernumerary characters in Cos- 
tain’s work and few dispensable inci- 
dents. Here we may note a contrast 
to the work of Samuel Shellabarger, 
especially as it is seen in his most re- 
cent novel, Lord Vanity (1953). The 
whole first part of this book is given over 
to the establishment of an atmosphere 
the specific elements of which are soon 
abandoned and to the rather detailed 
revelation of a group of characters most 
of whom are dropped when the scene 
changes. Somewhat the same accumula- 
tion of brilliant but partially irrelevant 
detail—irrelevant so far as the story as 
story is concerned—marks the portion 
of the book which has its setting at 
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Bath. Possibly it is because Shella- 
barger was historian before he was novel- 
ist, and a specialist in the period shown 
in Lord Vanity (he wrote a biography of 
Lord Chesterfield), that he has in this 
novel somewhat overcrowded his stage 
both with furniture and with people. 
His earlier novels have less of this effect. 
In Costain’s work characters as well as 
details of setting are almost invariably 
functional in relation to the story proper. 
Only most rarely does he employ a 
detail or a character merely as a means of 
filling in his picture of the times. In The 
Silver Chalice the entertainer who in- 
troduces at Nero’s banquet a new kind 
of dancing (a minor example of the per- 
vasive theme of social change) seems at 
first to be present merely to give sub- 
stance to the portrayal of the court; 
but it is her death by torture, after she 
has admitted that she is a Christian, 
that finally seals the hero’s own con- 
version. There is scarcely a page in 
Costain’s work on which nothing hap- 
pens; and nothing happens which does 
not in some way advance or contribute 
to the robust forward march of the 
story as a whole. 

Another observable common denomi- 
nator in Costain’s work may contribute 
to its appeal: the fact that most of his 
heroes are marked by some kind of 
human imperfection. They contend not 
only with physical antagonists and ob- 
stacles. Their gravest conflicts arise 
from factors in their own lives. Francis 
Ellery of Ride with Me has a crippled 
knec. Walter of Gurnie in The Black Rose 
is illegitimate. Jacques Coeur, the ‘“mon- 
eyman,”’ is of low birth in a world ruled 
by nobles. Basil of The Silver Chalice 
is the son of a poor artisan and is for a 
time a slave. These men have abundant 
physical courage and are capable of 
appropriate feats of skill or endurance. 
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But they are interesting not solely or 
primarily for these aspects of their 
characters—much less for their sexual 
prowess. Their greatest triumphs are 
over intangible foes, and their singularity 
is of mind and spirit rather than of 
brawn. 

The fidus Achates is an ancient figure 
of historical romance. Costain’s novels 
display the traditional complement of 
devoted retainers who accomplish as- 
sorted miracles of assistance in the ex- 
ploits of the heroes. More significant 
are the friendships between men of 
equal] powers which are prominent in his 
pages: friendships which in some cases 
cross boundaries of wealth and rank and 
thus underline the basic social theme of 
the books. Such friendships are that of 
Walter of Gurnie and Tristram Griffen, 
an artisan’s son, in The Black Rose, and 
that between the Sire D’Arlay and 
Jacques Coeur in The Moneyman. In 
Ride with Me the friendship between 


Francis Ellery and General Robert 


Thomas Wilson is so fully developed as 
to rival the love story in emphasis. 
Indeed, Costain tells the reader in an 
introduction that his primary purpose 
in undertaking the writing of this novel 
was that of “relating in fiction form the 
exploits of an unusual soldier who has 
been allowed to drop from. sight.” 
In The Silver Chalice this place is filled 
by the deeply appealing portrayal of 
St. Luke the Physician in his relation 
to the youthful sculptor, Basil. Much 
of the human significance which Cos- 
tain achieves in his central characters 
is the result of the development made 
possible by these relationships. 

Women have been the great problem 
of historical novelists from Scott and 
Cooper on: until recent times, when 
certain writers learned how to make 
them profitable by exploitation of sex. 
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Emphatically, Costain is not a merchant 
of sexual thrills. He is not a prude; in his 
books there is no suppression of the facts 
of social history or evasion of those of 
human nature; but one could delete 
from his novels every treatment of 
sexual intercourse without shortening 
them by more than a score of pages 
among some four thousand. In a time 
when a substantial fraction of historical 
fiction is obviously written primarily as 
a vehicle for erotic excitement, this is a 
distinction in itself. Costain’s feminine 
characters, like most of those in the tra- 
dition of the historical novel, are gen- 
erally inferior in vitality and convincing- 
ness to his men. Yet he has worked hard 
on them and has achieved more successes 
than most writers in this field; the 
“black rose,’”’ Maryam, is one of these 
successes—purely a creature of romance, 
incredible in almost every aspect, and 
yet alive, and hard to forget. 

In the fashion of their telling Cos- 
tain’s novels are marked by a comforta- 
ble adequacy rather than by brilliance 
or beauty. His style is unobtrusive. 
Only rarely do pictures stand out, like 
that of the French countryside after the 
Hundred Years’ War at the beginning 
of The Moneyman. He can sketch a 
group of characters with swift, definitive 
strokes as in the group of refugees at the 
Portuguese camp in Ride with Me. But 
for the most part the contribution of 
Costain’s style is less in enriching or 
intensifying the reader’s imaginative 
experience than in a negative virtue: it 
doesn’t get in the way. In this, too, he 
conforms to the traditional qualities of 
historical romance, which has rarely 
displayed distinction in style. Readers 
have not demanded, perhaps have not 
wanted, the words that would image for 
them with real intensity the sensations 
felt by the characters or the rhythms 
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that would involve them deeply in the 
characters’ emotions. They have been 
content—perhaps better content—in 
reading as observers rather than as 
vicarious participants. 

“Spectacle” is the word that expresses 
the essence of traditional historical 
romance: spectacle as distinguished from 
drama. Its readers have not asked of 
historical romance that it should take 
them into the heart of the action and 
make them one with the characters in 
their dangers and their delights. They 
have been happy to look on. From Scott 
and Cooper to Shellabarger and Costain, 
historical romance has been written 
and has been enjoyed primarily as 
spectacle. To this end we have the ever- 
forward movement: no one likes to see a 
parade stand still. To this end are the 
bold and bright colors, the sharp differ- 
entiations of characters, the strong but 
always changing patterns of action, the 
plain, transparent style. In the best of 
historical romance the spectacle has 
meaning: in its totality it achieves 
grasp of an age, illustration of a general 
truth of human nature. It is such his- 
torical fiction that Costain offers his 
readers. 

It may be worth while to note that 
science fiction—the stories of space 
ships and’ interplanetary war which 
today vie in popularity with costume 
romance—are, like it, essentially spec- 
tacle rather than drama. Science fiction 
is, indeed, actually historical romance— 
but of the future rather than of the past. 
Like the traditional historical novel, 
science fiction enables the reader to 
watch a colorful and exciting story as 
though on a television screen—and with 
no intense or lasting involvement. There 
is a significant difference between such 
spectator entertainment and the pro- 
found and often painful participation 
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demanded of the reader by another 
kind of fiction. 

The historical novel can, of course, be 
this other kind of fiction—drama rather 
than spectacle. It is quite possible for 
the creative imagination to carry the 
reader to another time and another 
place, not merely to look but to live. 
When this happens with wholeness, 
with intensity, we have the mountain 
peaks of the historical novel: War and 
Peace, Kristin Lavransdatter. Historical 
fiction as drama demands of the writer, 
essentially, a keener interest in people 
as human persons, a deeper insight and 
broader understanding, a greater power 
over words, than does historical fiction 
as spectacle. The line between, however, 
is anything but hard and fast, the differ- 
ence no matter of black and white: there 
is much of drama—in the sense in which 
the term is here applied—in Scott, in 
Cooper, in Costain; there are stretches of 
pure spectacle in War and Peace, even in 
Kristin Lavransdatter. Yet there is a 
primary difference in intention which 
the thoughtful reader will not be slow to 
perceive. 

In recent years there have appeared 
in some number novels in which clearly 
the intention has been to enable the 
reader to share, rather than merely to 
see, the life of another age. Among 
these are four remarkable books all 
dealing with British history and all 
written by Englishwomen. First came 
The Geiden Warrior (1949), by Hope 
Muntz, most noteworthy for its char- 
acterization of Harold of England (the 
“golden warrior’) and William of Nor- 
mandy. Next was The Golden Hand 
(1950), by Edith Simon, exuberantly 
rich in sensory detail of everyday life 
in manor and croft and appropriate in its 
vast sweep of character and incident to 
its central theme, the building of one of 
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the great cathedrals. Then came another 
story of the Conquest, The Fourteenth 
of October (1952), by a writer who calls 
herself Bryher (her more recent book, 
The Player’s Boy |1953], seems to me 
definitely inferior to the earlier one). 
Most recent of the group and in some 
ways most impressive is The Man on a 
Donkey (1953), by M. F. H. Prescott, 
with its moving and intimate day-by- 
day chronicle of the tragic days of 
Henry VIII and the popular revolt 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
These novels display two widely differ- 
, ent ways of arriving at the same end: the 
reader’s intense and meaningful vicari- 
ous experience of a past time. The Golden 
Warrior, The Golden Hand, and The 
Man on a Donkey are long novels, of 
many incidents and many characters. 
In each the appeal of a strong and cen- 
tral story line has been sacrificed in 
favor of the building-up of a number of 
parallel and related sequences of events 
with interlocking characters. The in- 
tention—very largely achieved in all 
three of these novels—is to give the 
reader such rich and deep emotional 
participation in each of the many inci- 
dents that his interest will survive the 
shifts. Only the most sensitive selection 
and most lively rendering of detail can 
make this possible. The burden falls 
primarily, of course, upon style. In The 
Fourteenth of October Bryher employes a 
method wholly different. This is a short 
novel—barely one-sixth the length of 
The Man on a Donkey. The whole 
body of experience (centering around 
the Battle of Hastings) is viewed through 
the consciousness of one character, a 
Saxon boy who has been established so 
firmly that participation in his attitudes 
and emotions is easy for the reader. ‘The 
style, though not overly suggestive of 
the archaic, shows careful shaping. 
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Such brief, realistic, sharply focused his- 
torical fiction is not so much a novelty 
as some comments on Bryher have 
suggested. Notable is the prior work of 
Janet Lewis in The Wife of Martin 
Guerre and The Trial of Séren Qvist— 
brief novels so extraordinary in their 
precise and coldly passionate re-creation 
of both surface and depth in time that 
they rank at the very top in our recent 
historical fiction. 

It is possible in this field, in some 
degree, to have our cake and eat it too: 
the iine of demarcation betwen spectacle 
and drama in historical fiction is by no 
means one of mutual exclusion, and a 
book can in a measure share the virtues 
of both purposes and both effects. 
Better than in any other work of our 
time I know, this union is achieved in 
the fiction of Esther Forbes. Her novels 
are first of all about people. One re- 
members from them the characters, the 
human situations—like people we know 
and the troubles they get themselves 
into. It is only at second glance, in our 
memory of these books, that we are 
aware that the clothes these people 
wear are different from ours and then 
realize that each group of them centers 
a world of houses and food and tools and 
tasks and faith and thought remote from 
our own: the very early Colonial days 
of Paradise; the Revolutionary War 
years of The General’s Lady; the glory 
and decline of Salem and the clipper 
ships in The Running of the Tide; the 
same early decades of the nineteenth 
century in inland New England in 
Rainbow on the Road, the latest and to 
my mind the best of them all. 

Modern historical scholarship is swift- 
ly accumulating new resources for writ- 
ers of historical fiction. At the same time 
these writers are trying new methods, 

[Concluded on p. 182) 
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A Study of “The Death of the Hired Man” 


BESS COOPER HOPKINS! 


Ix THE spring of 1952 Robert Trost 
spoke to an interested group in the audi- 
torium of Tulane University. His ruddy 
countenance, his down-to-earth person- 
ality, and, above all, the tempo of his 
verse intrigued his listeners. The pattern 
of the lines as F’rost read them—natural- 
ly, conversationally—suggests what some 
critics say of his rhythms. They believe 
that he is so gifted a poet that he can 
make conversational speech and native 
idiom “just happen”’ to fit the meter. Of 
course, there is no “just happen so” to 
any poetic line. Robert Frost deliberately 
uses living speech as tools; he subordi- 
nates metrical pattern to the cadences of 
the human voice. Besides, he has cour- 
age. In traditional blank verse, which is a 
delightful change after free verse and 
queer meters, Robert Frost is never 
afraid to let a “logical or word accent” 
come into a weak metrical place. Yet, as 
Untermeyer says, Frost has never writ- 
ten a line of blank verse that does not 
scan. 

An examination of “The Death of the 
Hired Man” points up these facts and 
exemplifies Frost’s skill in putting the 
living speech of men and women into 
poetry. The poem is an example, too, of 
his ability to take a simple occurrence in 
everyday life, transform its actuality 
into a thing of beauty and universality, 
all the while creating the illusion that 
real people are now talking. 

The meager thread of story in “The 
Death of the Hired Man” is suggested by 
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the title. Nothing romantic about a 
hired man and nothing significant about 
this one, except that pride in the face of 
his life-failure has prompted him to re- 
turn to the home of his former employers 
rather than confront the disapproval and 
arrogance of his prosperous brother, 
“Thirteen little miles” away. 

With the economy of native New Eng- 
land speech, Frost tells the story so 
subtly that the reader comes to sense 
that these are his own thoughts which he 
has lacked the skill of putting into words. 
‘Thus through undertones the poet makes 
a touching human episode of what in or- 
dinary life may be a daily occurrence. 

In the opening lines of the poem, Frost 
gives the setting—a farmhouse away 
from modern electricity—at lamplight 
time, or, perhaps, at “first dark.”’ Geo- 
graphically, most of the settings of 
rost’s poems are New England, but the 
setting of “The Death of the Hired Man” 
could easily be a rural Mississippi farm. 
And on Saturday, for only on that day 
does a_ self-respecting, hard-working 
farmer take time off to go to town for 
“market things.” The season of the poem 
is not crop-gathering time; perhaps it is 
Indian summer--warm enough to sit on 
the porch in the evening, but chilly 
enough to find a stove comfortable in- 
side. It is, perhaps, time “to ditch the 
meadow” and get the soil ready for next 
year’s plantings. The home is a simple 
frame house, for Mary draws Warren 
down “To sit beside her on the wooden 
steps.” 
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Robert Frost makes use of minute and 
precise detail. Mary wears an apron, for 
example. Another homely detail is very 
real: 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 


Picked up a little stick and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 


Earlier Silas wanted to teach the college 
boy to load hay, for 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future refer- 


ence. ... 
He takes it out in bunches like big birds’ nests. 


And a description of the dying Silas: 


No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 
And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged 
chair-back. 


Just a word, yes, but just the right word 

—“‘sharp-edged”’—-to give veracity to 
the picture. 

Robert Frost is not considered, how- 
ever, a sensuous poet. There is no color, 
no savor, no sound in “The Death of the 
Hired Man.” Flowers in Frost are not 
often specific, but the writer could have 
sworn the color blue was in the lines: 


She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings. 


The moonlight is neither gold nor 
silver, but it casts a tender spell upon 
Mary and Warren and through them to 
the reader. 

In all the lines the diction is simple, 
precise, economical. The words of the 
narrator are somewhat elementary and 
are very homely. This simplicity persists 
throughout the conversations of Mary 
and Warren. 

“The Death of the Hired Man” may 
be classified as a narrative poem, but it 
suggests the dramatic monologue. The 
protagonist, Silas, appears in person in 
the poem no more than does the Last 
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Duchess in Browning’s poem and the 
aged mariners in Ulysses. 

Yet Silas is the character most fully 
revealed. A ne’er-do-well, he suggests 
Conrad Aiken’s “Tetélestai,” which ap- 
peals for honor for insignificance. Silas’ 
few accomplishments and his pride to the 
last paint a picture of pathetic failure. 
Mary gives a poignant description of 
him in the lines: 


And nothing to look backward to with pride, 
And nothing to look forward to with hope. 


In speech and action, Mary reveals 
herself as tender and warm, as sensitive 
to beauty and hurt, as understanding of 
weakness and futile pride. Warren is a 
practical New England farmer, who is 
righteously indignant that Silas had 
left him in the midst of haying time be- 
cause of the promise of a little tobacco 
money. Mary and Warren have a good 
marriage, the reader feels. At the end of 
the poem Warren slips to Mary’s side, 
catches her hand, and waits before “e 
says of Silas, “Dead.” 

The fourth character, Harold, with his 
“young college boy’s assurance,” does 
not appear, but Frost has us know him, 
too. Harold’s portrait is an example of 
the poet’s presentation of characters 
through flash pictures. It is an example of 
his use of the synecdoche, the part for the 
whole. Just a few lines, but the reader 
shares in his argument with Silas, in the 
blazing July sun. The reader likes him 
because he studies Latin just for fun, and 
he is glad Harold is teaching in his col- 
lege. Even Silas’ resentment of the 
youth’s opinionated attitude strikes a 
responsive chord, too, for opinionated 
youngsters abound in many situations. 

Some critics believe Robert Frost is a 
moralist. He judges, but he does not con- 
demn. He observes wisely and accepts 
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Only Spirit Can Measure Spirit 


GEORGE H. HENRY! 


For the last twenty-five years I have 
been dealing with the teaching of Eng- 
lish in all its phases—as teacher, super- 
visor, and teacher of teachers—and in all 
that time I have ever been uneasy over 
the fact that for some reason or other 
most of us teachers have had but one 
supreme purpose: it is as if we ever said 
to ourselves, “The schools are crowded 
with bad readers, bad writers, and bad 
spellers, and our mission is to straighten 
out this miserable condition by bearing 
down on the fundamentals.” Straight to 
the mark we meant to go. Grammar is 
needed, we ever scemed to say, and 
grammar it shall be. Recently, a young 
liberal arts graduate told me with a 
fanatical gleam, “The youth of this 
school are two years below national 
norms, and I’m cutting out all the frills, 
and I intend to stick to the three R’s.” 

During this same interval the “life of 
English” has roughly coincided with the 
period from the “great crash” to the 
“cold war.”’ Where in that whole time 
was English teaching discussed on the 
background of a “wasteland” of the 
1920’s; of a widespread intellectual 
bohemianism, where all too often our 
best pupils land; of a frightening ma- 
terialism much more dangerous than 
communism, because it is so much like 
communism; of a deadening assembly 
line where most of our pupils go; of a 
discrepancy between our ideals and our 
practices as a people, which propels our 
youth into neuroticism; of the uprooted 
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small community; of the dehumaniza. 
tion of the arts; of “the twilight of the 
absolute”; of an upsetting discovery 
that there is a kind of democracy with- 
out traditional liberalism. In that same 
time there was a host of articles and 
conventions about communication, cor- 
relation, experience, curriculum change, 
in-service education, and human growth 
(“Is child study an escape from facing 
the harsh world about us?’’), and about 
that tempest in a teapot, the “New 
Linguistics’’——all taking place as if in a 
social vacuum. Let anyone examine the 
reports of commissions and conventions 
on English of the last forty years, and 
the texts on the teaching of English (each 
one in its time hailed for its sounder 
techniques, its newer curriculum, its 
better mode of integration), and then 
let him read what was being said of our 
society during that same period, “‘its 
desperate confusion, the fears that 
mock its hopes, its sense of powerless- 
ness in the possession of power,’” a gen- 
eration “threatened with the possibilities 
of indiscriminate violence and wholesale 
genocide,’”* and one wonders whether 
E-nglish-as-a-subject was really taking 
place in the same world. 

I:ven the latest report of the National 
Council is so imbued philosophically 
with the bankrupt liberalisin of the nine- 
teenth century—that is, with the in- 
evitability of progress and a painfully 

2 James T. Shotwell, “The Faith of an Historian,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, December 29, 1951. 
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naive optimism—that the reader has 
the impression that there is not so very 
much wrong with education as country- 
wide controversies over it would suggest.* 

In this same time, during the rise of 
mass-man and the scholarly neobar- 
barian, I must have marked a hundred 
thousand themes. And in the main the 
weaknesses I encountered were two: 
(1) the student felt he had nothing to 
say or he thought of no importance what 
little he did believe; (2) the sentence 
structure was either muddy or unde- 
veloped, which all the drills in grammar 
in the world could not overcome. Surely, 
therefore, isn’t it our mission first to 
reveal to the student that the very fact 
of his being human renders what little 
he has to offer worth hearing if it is 
sincerely written and that even the 
little he has lived is uniquely and 
existentially his and deserves utterance? 
This realization is prerequisite to any 
kind of decent writing, and it has little 
to do with the learning of grammar. 
This sincerity, this realization, is Eng- 
lish and is absolutely necessary to the 
teaching of the mechanics. 

Now, if a richer sensitivity and better 
thinking be the ends of English, and if 
increasing sincerity in writing and more 
logical arrangement of ideas be a way 
of weighing maturity and a deepening 
of selfhood, would it not be fair to ask 
why teachers during these long decades 
were not turned out of our liberal arts col- 
leges who had a missionary zeal for these 
spiritual aims? The reason that they 
did not have these aims is that our liberal 
arts colleges are themselves excessively 
preoccupied with form rather than with 
spirit, with fragmentized course ofierings 
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than with reaching the students’ inner 
lives; with piling up credits in the 
periods of literary history in order to 
prepare students eventually for the 
vocation of research rather than with 
turning out prospective teachers large 
in vision, imbued with the transcend- 
ence of consciousness, able to trans- 
late their store of knowledge to un- 
selected high school youth of incredibly 
impoverished background, yet gladly 
leaping to be a part of an adventure 
into the human souls before them. 
In brief, the failure of college Eng- 
lish lies in the inability of the aver- 
age liberal arts college to provide the 
teacher-to-be with a “philosophical in- 
terpretation of the civilization in which 
it operates.’”® 

And so it is that most young English 
majors, when installed in their first 
teaching positions, carry this formalism 
with them into their high school classes, 
seldom realizing that English can at its 
best be a means of bringing the sons of 
the masses into a realization of their 
true worth. They think English consists 
of knowing the differences between 
romanticism and classicism; the differ- 
ence between the English and the Italian 
sonnet; the drilling of spelling and vocab- 
ulary lists; constant checkups of the 
students’ knowledge of grammar through 
textbook exercises; scheduled book re- 
ports; the matching of authors and 
titles; interminable chitchat about tid- 
bits from books that nobody reads in 
class, all strung together by a tenuous 
time thread and euphemistically called a 
history of American or of English litera- 
ture. 

In 1937 the Regents of New York 
State conducted an inquiry into their 
high schools and invited Dora Smith, of 
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Minnesota, to investigate the teaching 
of English throughout the entire system. 
She and her staff found that “more than 
twice as many lessons were devoted to 
drills and to technical grammar as were 
given over to the actual experience of 
ideas.’’® Seemingly, exactly what the col- 
leges want. Still the liberal arts colleges 
complain that high schools do not do 
enough grammar! Dora Smith pointed 
out through plenty of firsthand evidence 
that, where schools allotted nearly all 
their time to English mechanics, the 
results in both effective writing and 
speaking were invariably the worst. The 
high school English teacher is thus 
hemmed in by an official dogmatism 
stemming from a specialist research 
function within the liberal arts that 
passes for humanism. 

But another wall presses in on the 
English teacher—a purblind adminis- 
tration that in the name of science likes 
to conduct what it chooses to call a 
testing program, much in the spirit of 
the efficiency expert in industry. I hap- 
pen to have made a lecture tour that 
took me into forty-two states, and in 
nearly every town and city where I had 
a chance to chat with the principal or 
superintendent, at a cocktail party, a 
midnight bufiet supper, or over coffee in 
a diner, the conversation usually took 
this turn. “You know, we have a pretty 
good system here.” 

“That’s good,” I’d reply, expecting 
the usual “evidence” to follow. 

‘““Take our sixth grade—twenty classes 
of them—they ranked 6.6 on the national 
reading tests. A whole six months-—half 
a year—ahead. Not bad, eh? For five 
years now they’ve been running two to 
three points ahead.” 

§Dora V. Smith, Evaluating Instruction in 
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“Must have fine morale,” I’d usually 
add. 

Missing the irony, the administrator 
would reply, “Teachers work hard for 
these tests. Teachers know that, when 
parents kick about our schools, I show 
‘em the test scores. What can the com- 
plainers say to that?” 

Decadence at work! How can our 
schools maintain that they teach spiritu- 
al values when such kind of proof is 
offered to appease the reactionaries? 
Squeezed thus between the “miniature 
virtuosity of specialized interest’’”’ of the 
colleges and the quantitative measure- 
ment of youth en masse as the end 
toward which evaluation of teaching is 
to be bent, English doesn’t have much 
chance these days. 

But probably the most insuperable 
block to good teaching in high school 
English classes today is the prevailing 
curriculum pattern itself, which is a 
product of the Committee of Ten in 
1893, a group largely made up of various 
college departments in no way tainted 
with Progressive Education, for John 
Dewey had not written his famous 
book School and Society until 1896. But 
the minds of these neohumanists, de- 
spite their ardent quest for eternal 
values that soar beyond society, seemed 
to be warped by immediate social fac- 
tors. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century our industrial output in mining, 
manufacturing, and steelmaking was be- 
ginning to equal the rest of the world 
combined, and this prodigious expansion, 
becoming the measure of our greatness, 
affected the quality of all our institu- 
tions, including the schools. Bigness and 
mechanization led the already declining 
humanists to adopt a curriculum of inter- 
changeable parts: one subject, one credit; 

7 Baker Brownell, The College and the Community 
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every subject of equal worth; sequences 
of courses practically abolished; sixteen 
credits adding up to a diploma. Planless, 
without unity, and without name, the 
success-bound course was soon called 
“college preparatory,” and, as its name 
implies, it had no humanistic integration 
in its own right but was only a means by 
which to enter a college. Ulich of Har- 
vard describes it as “a little bit of every- 
thing without anything being based on 
or leading up to something”’; and he adds 
that it is contrary to all known educa- 
cational theory from Plato down through 
John Dewey.® 

In sum, if English is to be the home of 
spiritual values, it must be viewed in 
light of these spirit-choking forces: first, 
a decadent humanities; second, assem- 
bly-line-inspired administrators; and, 
third, a mechanized traditional curricu- 
lum. 

But one who talks about “power” 
or “spirit” in English, or anywhere else 
in the curriculum, in this dark night of 
norms, graphs, charts, objective tests, 
statistics, and Selective Service tests 
(to die or not to die, depending on one’s 
“score”’) will be called vague, fuzzy, 
messy, intangible, and soft. But spiritual 
growth is not soft. It is a tough, long- 
drawn-out conflict inside the self and 
with others. Let any teacher wrestle 
with his own formalism and see for him- 
self how disciplinary the intangibles are. 
I can still remember when I gingerly 
gave up the book-report requirements 
with their stock questions and scheduled 
deadlines (a method memorialized ‘‘by 
going all the way back” to my high 
school days) and built extra reading into 
the ongoing nature of the course. No 
longer any chopping-up of my course 
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into six weeks of literature, six weeks 
of grammar, and six weeks of composi- 
tion; no longer a rotation week after 
week of two days of grammar, two days 
of literature, and one for spelling or 
vocabulary; or, for ‘“‘variety,”’ one for 
book reports or one for current events. 
Finally, after fifteen years of teaching, 
no more objective tests, no formal 
examination, no more surveys of lit- 
erature. And they excelled at college! 
Jesperson’s words had come true: ‘““Many 
of the things which I have to recom- 
mend in the following pages, I have 
time and again heard teachers recognize 
as really sensible, but they are only 
afraid of them on account of the exami- 
nation for which they have to prepare 
their pupils. The answer to that is, 
teach in the right way, then there will 
be life and love in it all, and when the ex- 
amination comes your pupils will know 
more than if your teaching from the 
very beginning had been fettered by 
examination requirements.’ 

The opposite of formalism is not 
formlessness. Formalism is the pre- 
occupation with ‘“‘so many days of this,” 
with patterns, requirements, legalisms, 
routines, enumerations, genuflections, 
at the expense of spirit. There must be 
form even in teacher-pupil planning; 
there must be structure to a unit. But 
structure is only a vehicle of spirit. 
The cathedral spires once grew higher 
and higher as Christianity became less 
and less; the Constitution is invoked 
more and more as freedom grows less 
and less; as profits soar, business willing- 
ly promotes “Christ ia Christmas,” 
because he is less annoying there than 
in business; as English puts out more 

® Otto Jesperson, How To Teach a Foreign Lan- 


guage (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
{Ruskin House, 40 Museum St.], 1904), pp. 8-9. 
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and more pronouncements about struc- 
ture and articulation, from nursery to 
graduate school, its ability to perform 
its function is waning. 

Why aren’t we ever aware that at 
times only spirit can measure spirit? 
Coleridge knew this better than Words- 
worth. Coleridge questioned whether 
the “sense sublime of something far 
more deeply interfused, whose dwelling 
is the light of setting suns” does not 
dwell more in the mind than in the 
sunset. Santayana made a distinction 
between Essence and Being, the Easter 
bunny being more real to a child than a 
rock; connotations become more real 
than the referent. Kirkegaard distin- 
guished Existence from Being, the 
unique, ineffable decision of conscience. 
Is English to exclude Essence and Exist- 
ence and become solely preoccupied 
with the adjustments of Being, of the 
Organism? The Spirit that measures 
Spirit is the spiritual teacher. A fifteen- 
year-old youth comes to your desk and 
says: “You know, that captain in the 
Sea Wolf is the kind of fellow you 
wouldn’t like to meet in real life, to have 
as a friend, I mean. You’d no doubt 
hate to have him around you. Yet, when 
you read this book, you see inside him. 
You know what makes him be the person 
he is. You begin to look at things his 
way, and you start to understand him. 
You sense his point of view, knowing the 
kind of fellow he is. You don’t agree 
with him, yet you appreciate his type.” 
Shades of De Quincey! Growth in 
reading! Let the reader try to measure 
this kind of growth by any reading test 
he knows! In fact, the teacher pre- 
occupied with remedial reading tests 
would most likely miss this kind of 
growth altogether, for he wouldn’t 
generally be the kind of teacher (Spirit) 
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who would elicit such a spontaneous, 
voluntary response from a pupil. 

Why should one give this boy an 
objective test in English? In the name of 
science? Doesn’t one know what one 
wants to know? But, to know more, the 
teacher must devise more situations 
soliciting ease and confidence and dignity 
and sincerity to reveal what is going on 
inside the student, not find better ob- 
jective tests! To create this sensitivity 
and to seek for it in the student are the 
ends of humanistic teaching—there is 
nothing higher. 

Even the students are so conditioned 
by our formalism in teaching that they 
themselves don’t know when they are 
getting educated (i.e., when there is a 
definite relationship between what they 
read and discuss in class and what they 
do and think apart from the test or 
assignment). Hence their notion of what 
is “good for them” lies in the com- 
placency of routine, of text, of the num- 
ber right and wrong, and of the final 
examination. A discerning teacher said 
to me recently, ‘Those pupils of mine 
who don’t like to think enjoy grammar; 
they like the tidy package-tying game of 
filling in blanks and counting up the 
number wrong and the number right.” 
Spirit aims to transform this security 
the pupil now finds in course patterns 
to the security to be found in forming 
his own ideas, however badly phrased, 
and in sensing his growth in being able 
to make even ever so little of a great 
writer’s thought part of his own life. 
Wordsworth stated the idea in this way: 


And knowledge, rightly honored with that 
name... 
Knowledge not purchased by the loss of power! 


A sentence from Simon Certner in [igh 
Points states in another way what I 
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mean by Spirit, “The aim of English 
teachers is not only to have children 
understand themselves; it is to bring 
them above themselves.’”!° 

Why don’t we teachers have these 
spiritual ultimates before us constantly? 
Why aren’t we ever concerned about 
whence they come? Are they ever struck 
off the tinderbox of form? Not always, 
for the form kills the spirit as often as 
it houses it. Half my pupils going to 
college complain about the sterility, 
the aridity, the boredom of English, and 
these my very best pupils. Must we 
rely then on a romanticism of child- 
centeredness, watching for genius and 
the grace of nature? No, for we cannot 
build education on anything so senti- 
mental and nebulous. Must we take 
refuge in the absolute of subject matter? 


10“English as Social Adjustment,”’? High Points, 
September, 1952. 
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No, for the mastery of subject matter is 
not the mastery of experience. Must it 
be the subjective, relative homeostasis 
of adjustment?" No, for it overlooks 
blind rage and jealousy and sacrifice and 
death and friendship and pain and in- 
firmity and fading pleasure and wonder 
and a constant sense of shortcoming 
and bitterness and loneliness and hope 
and ecstasy and sweet forgiveness and 
incandescent dream. These are the stuff 
of English; these too are for the non- 
academic, the slow readers, the under- 
privileged, the poor in spirit. There is 
no greater “‘life-adjustment,” there are 
no more “imperative needs,” than 
these. Where these are, there is English. 

"See Warren Taylor, “Beyond the New Criti- 
cism.’”’? A paper read before the College Section of 
the National Council of Teachers of English at 
Boston, 1952. This critique on the formalism of the 


New Criticism gave me some valuable clues on the 
primacy of spirit. 


COSTAIN AND COMPANY—[Continued from p. 174] 


perhaps embarking on a course of ex- 
perimentation in technique comparable 
to that which the realistic novel of 
contemporary life has undergone in the 
last forty years. Miss Forbes’s new 
novel employs a most interesting point 
of view, that of a shrewdly observant 
young boy who is friend and companion 
to the itinerant untaught portrait paint- 
er with whom the novel is chiefly con- 
cerned. In structure The Man on a 


Donkey is remotely reminiscent of John 
Dos Passos’ U.S.A., especially in the 
interjected biographical sketches. The 
results of such experiments will be inter- 
esting to watch. We may safely expect 
that at the same time historical ro- 
mances traditional in both substance and 
method will continue to find their many 
readers; we may be grateful if these 
readers are often as well served as they 
are by the books of Thomas Costain. 
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Television and a Sentor Literature Program 


CHARLOTTE 


Te events on the television screen are 
an accepted part of the experience of 
young people today. During 1952-53, 
95 per cent of the students in my 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade classes had 
sets in their homes. They did not view 
programs as avidly as they had when 
their sets were new and they were 
younger, for there were more activities, 
more part-time jobs, and more school- 
work. Nevertheless, they spent from 
one to two hours daily and from two to 
five on Sunday listening and looking, 
usually with their families. 

Asa part of a practice of using current, 
popular sources whenever possible to 
establish a bridge from the world of 
the teen-agers to the great literature 
of the past and the worth while of the 
modern, I decided to search for tele- 
vision programs that could be used in 
the motivation of the work of a Senior 
core class. I would look for connecting 
links in the students’ present choices 
and would also try to promote any pres- 
entations of the classics. 

Senior core in the Evanston Town- 
ship High School is a two-period inte- 
grated program in problems of democ- 
racy and English. The reading program 
is pupil-teacher planned and directed. 
In this class 80 per cent were college 
bound. Most of them were above average 
in reading skill and interests. During the 
three preceding years their reading had 
been chiefly individual and develop- 


1~nstructor, Core Studies Program, Evanston, 
Illinois, Township High School. 
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mental, sometimes centered around a 
theme, sometimes entirely free in choice. 
Only occasionally had a book been stud- 
ied by an entire class. 

To give us time for orientation, by 
common consent the first week we read 
Ernest Hemingway’s The Old Man and 
the Sea in a current issue of Life, to 
which almost all families subscribe. 

We, then, after several class periods 
of discussion, organized a fourfold read- 
ing plan. First we would strive to in- 
crease speed and comprehension by 
vocabulary study and by spending 
eight periods with reading tests and 
speed-up techniques in the school’s 
reading laboratory. The second semes- 
ter the Allantic Monthly educational 
edition was used to carry on this work. 
Second, in our reading integrated with 
the problems of democracy, we would 
try to develop critical thinking and the 
ability to analyze propaganda, S. I. 
Hayakawa’s Language in Action was a 
basic book for this phase. Third, we 
would continue our individual develop- 
mental reading on a free-choice basis, 
recording it briefly in a cumulative 
record folder. Informal discussions would 
help to motivate a wide choice of books. 

The fourth part of our program would 
be a group of literary appreciation studies 
centered around types: plays, novels, 
essays, and poetry. In this part correla- 
tion with social studies units was to be 
incidental. During earlier years, core 
students had given more attention to 
relating literature to history than to 
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literary reputation and authors. This 
year they hoped to learn why certain 
books are considered classics and how to 
enjoy books of literary reputation. 

Beginning with dramatic literature, 
we borrowed from the speech depart- 
ment a display of posters lent by Life 
magazine showing representative great 
plays from the Greek theater to Broad- 
way today. The instructor, aided by 
some members of the class who had at- 
tended the legitimate theater, gave brief 
talks sketching the history of drama and 
led discussions on types of plays. We 
started a list of plays to be read and dis- 
cussed throughout the year. The choices 
and scheduling were to depend in part 
on our opportunities to see some of these 
plays in the theater or on motion picture 
or television screens. The plays we actu- 
ally did study as representative of types 
and periods were the following: 


Elmer Rice, Street Scene. 

Lynn Riggs, Green Grow the Lilacs. (We read 
this and then played the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical version, Oklahoma.) 

Tennessee Williams, The Glass Menagerie. 
(We saw this first on a class trip to the North- 
western University Theater, then read and dis- 
cussed it.) 

Henrik Ibsen, A Doll’s House. 

Shakespeare, As You Like It. (Two members 
of our class were part of the high school dramat- 
ic department’s production of this play. The 
director of the play came into our class to dis- 
cuss her interpretation, particularly of the 
character of the melancholy Jaques.) 

Edmond Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac. (We 
read all of this aloud in class. Some of the class 
members had seen the José Ferrer motion 
picture.) 

J. P. Marquand, Potut of No Return. (We 
saw Henry Fonda in this play as a class trip to 
a Chicago theater.) 

Shakespeare, Hamlet. (This we first viewed 
on television.) 


In addition to the plays the group 
studied, many of the members read all 
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the unassigned plays in Nine Modern 
American Plays, one of the collections 
issued to the class. Some individuals 
read the anthology of Pulitzer Prize 
plays, other plays from the library, and 
articles in Theatre Arts. Volunteer play 
reports were also scheduled. After one 
of these reports, on Ferenc Molnfr’s 
Liliom, we listened to the records of 
Carousel. One student wrote her re- 
quired research paper and reported to 
the class on the question: ‘‘What factors 
account for the success of the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musicals?” 

What use were we able to make of 
television? Although we actually studied 
only one play that we viewed on tele- 
vision, we saw a good many _per- 
formances that helped to form our 
background of experience for discuss- 
ing great themes and ideas in the 
theater, the structure of plays, and 
dramatic production. Our common ex- 
perience provided a wealth of examples 
and illustrations. Since our best pro- 
grams and freest time for viewing came 
on Sunday, we had informal reporting 
and discussions on Monday. During the 
week we called attention to all mention 
of classics on television. Opportunity 
for early reporting maintained interest 
and stimulated the search for good 
plays. Even if only part of the students 
saw a given performance, the class 
gained familiarity with names and titles, 
and others were motivated to view and 
report in turn. 

“Omnibus,” the Ford Foundation 
show on Sunday, became a regular. 
This program presented, among other 
plays, Maxwell Anderson’s The Trial 
of Ben Jonson; Mark Twain’s The Five 
Gifts of Life; Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Lodging for a Night; Edmond Rostand’s 
The Last Night of Don Juan; an episodic 
dramatization of Abraham Lincoln’s 
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life; a short story by William Saroyan; 
and an adaptation of a morality play 
with an Agnes De Mille ballet. 

On the “Hall of Fame,” also on Sun- 
day, we viewed our finest program: 
Maurice Evans in //amlet, costarring 
with Ruth Chatterton as the Queen and 
Sarah Churchill as Ophelia. Some of us 
had seen the Laurence Olivier motion- 
picture Hamlet. When we studied the 
play following the Evans production, we 
spent our class time not on the story 
but on great speeches and great scenes. 
On the “Hall of Fame” we saw also 
the repeat performance of Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. 

Other television playhouses provided 
a variety of shows. In the fall there 
was Eugene O'Neili’s //e; on the ‘“Toast 
of the Town” there were often excerpts 
from current productions, including The 
Fourposter and On Borrowed Time. On 
“You Are There” some viewed The 
Assassination of Julius Caesar. Thornton 
Wilder’s The Happy Journey appeared. 
Sometimes mediocre plays were dis- 
cussed for comparison and for their re- 
lationship to the plots and themes of 
famous plays. 

Not much help was given our essay 
and novel studies by television. We 
read William Dean Howells’ The Rise of 
Silas Lapham and Sinclair Lewis’ Bab- 
bitt. We did get occasional motivation 
for our free-choice reading of fiction and 
nonfiction. In February a performance 
on “Robert Montgomery Presents” of 
Joseph Conrad’s The Shadow Line gave 
an opportunity to recommend “Youth,” 
other short stories, and the novel Lord 
Jim. After a television presentation of 
Jack London’s Adventures of Martin 
Eden, we purchased several copies of 
the pocket edition of the book for free- 
choice circulation. Occasionally on “To- 
day” Dave Garroway interviewed an 
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author such as Maurice Herzog, whose 
Annapurna was current. 

We also viewed and discussed docu- 
mentaries such as “See It Now” and 
“Victory at Sea.” The best news and 
travel programs increase a_ student’s 
knowledge and interest in world affairs 
and so prepare him for reading biog- 
raphy, travel, nonfiction, and _ fiction 
depicting the current scene. Among the 
free-choice books enjoyed by members 
of our senior class were John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima and A Bell for Adano, Her- 
man Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny, Nicho- 
las Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea, Dwight 
Eisenhower’s Crusade in Europe, James 
Michener’s Voice of Asia, Ernie Pyle’s 
Brave Men, and William Haines’s Com- 
mand Decision. 

Our poetry unit was aided in part by 
several programs. “Conversations” on 
N.B.C. included two excellent film inter- 
views with Robert Frost and Carl 
Sandburg. I’red Waring’s choral speak- 
ing performance of James Weldon John- 
son’s ‘“The Resurrection” at Eastertime 
was notable. “This Is Charles Laughton” 
on Wednesday nights helped to arouse 
interest in reading aloud. 

Literary appreciation develops from a 
comparison of many experiences. Merely 
reading the pages of a book for an assign- 
ment will not develop taste or a desire 
to read the best. When reading becomes 
an emotional as well as an intellectual 
experience, it is likely to become one of 
the pleasures of life. Certainly the im- 
pact of a visualized story by Conrad will 
tend to make reading a book by Conrad 
a more satisfying experience. Viewing 
one Shakespearean play on television will 
make it more probable that a different 
Shakespearean play can be read in class 
with greater understanding and pleas- 
ure. 

Our promotion and discussions were 
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on a purely exploratory and informal 
basis. Although we wrote to the tele- 
casting channels, their recommenda- 
tions did not add a great deal. The pro- 
grams with obvious titles such as “Invi- 
tation to Learning” and “What’s the 
Great Idea” are for the already classic- 
minded. The classic stories dramatized 
on various programs are usually not so 
labeled. 

The best source of suggestions, which 
I discovered late in the year, was Listen- 
ables and Lookables, a newsletter pub- 
lished three times a month from Sep- 
tember to May, at 110 Elliott Street, 
Passaic, New Jersey. Not all the listings 
are available in the Chicago area; how- 
ever, the choice is discriminating and. 
the information detailed enough to be 
useful. 

It has been my policy to avoid doing 
too much of the recommending; the more 
the students join in the search, the higher 
their degree of acceptance. My respect 
for their suggestions and my willingness 
to view their favorite programs make for 
class rapport. Their parents have dis- 
criminating tastes, too, and frequently 
the plays were discussed at home. 

In one of his studies Paul Witty 
states that teachers who have access to 
television are not so critical of it as 
those who do not. I am sure this con- 


A STUDY OF “THE DEATH OF THE 


wisely. He is fortunate that, unlike 
Lowell, he carries no isms on his back. 
Rather, as in “The Death of the Hired 
Man,” he charms as he appeals to the 
intellect. Sympathy for Silas but no 
moral taught. 

The poet himself believes a complete 
poem is One in which thought, emotions, 
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clusion is valid. If your experience is 
limited to being subjected to prize 
fights and stock-car races when you 
stop to visit friends, you are not aware 
of the good supply of programs that can 
be a source of personal pleasure and a 
widened understanding of the world in 
which youth is growing up today. By 
owning a television set, you may even 
find your own interest in sports in- 
creased; the knowledge you gain will 
help to break down the barrier that too 
frequently exists between the teacher 
of literature and American youth. 

In our schools we should utilize this 
medium, already accepted in our stu- 
dents’ homes. Although educational 
television channels will have their place, 
I believe that we are most likely to in- 
crease the interest of students in classic 
books by our awareness and support 
of the best the commercial channels 
present. It is my opinion that the class- 
room is the place for interpreting and 
discussing, for expressing ideas and 
feelings about our reading and viewing. 
Not much of its precious time should 
have to be given over to spectator 
participation. Perhaps in the future, 
television at home will help to acquaint 
the teen-agers with great literature as 
radio and records have already ac- 
quainted them with great music. 


HIRED MAN’’—-[Continued from p. 176] 


and words meet. Perhaps his definitions 
of home are fine examples of this belief: 


Home is the place where, when you have to go 
there, 
They have to take you in. 


I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven't to deserve. 


= 


Our American Fleritage: A Reading-centered 


Language-Arts Unit 


FANNIE 


"Tae idea of a reading-centered lan- 
guage-arts unit “just grew,” I believe, 
like Topsy. Perhaps it grew from a desire 
to get away from the day-to-day assign- 
ments in which basic reading skills had 
been emphasized in a class of seventh- 
grade pupils grouped because of reading 
deficiencies. I thought, too, with Dora 
Smith that literature could give these 
pupils a “perspective on life today by 
showing its relation to the past” and that 
it could give “ideals by which to pattern 
their lives by showing how others have 
solved the problems they meet from day 
to day.’” I proposed, for one thing, to 
embody this idea in a literature unit 
which would effect these ideals. 

While I wanted the pupils to put into 
practice those basic skills previously em- 
phasized, my primary aim was to develop 
a unit which would inculcate in the pu- 
pils a real love of reading by showing 
them what reading would do for them in 
the classroom and during their leisure 
hours. This would help them to realize 
more fully a sense of their personal re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. 

I believed that pupils of their mental 
ability could maintain an interest in a 
more or less extensive reading program if 
it seemed worth while to them; therefore 
the purpose and the reading material 
must be within their interests and abili- 

' Clifton Park Junior High School, Baltimore, 
Md 


2 Dora V. Smith, ‘‘How Literature Is ‘Taught in 
Secondary Schools,” V.£.A. Journal, April, 1951. 
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ties to appreciate. The problem, then, 
was to provide a situation that would 
arouse the interest and then provide the 
necessary reading material. 

A thorough study of the available ele- 
mentary-school records of these pupils 
showed that their intelligence quotients 
in the sixth grade ranged from 97 to 117, 
while their reading grade levels averaged 
5.4 only. During the first semester I em- 
phasized the basic reading skills. At the 
end of that semester, their reading, meas- 
ured by the Gates Reading Survey, 
showed an average gain of 1.2 years. This 
seemed to justify the experiment. How- 
ever, even though these pupils had made 
satisfactory progress in reading, they 
were not yet up to their grade level. 

Could it be the fact that they were 
slow readers that had caused so many 
failures in history? I felt that these fail- 
ures could have been caused, in part, by 
their lack of background in history with 
which they could associate the new ex- 
perience and that this had set up in them 
an emotional response which had hin- 
dered the recognition and association of 
the new ideas. My problem was to make 
literature provide this background. 

The specific unifying motive grew out 
of a discussion of the possible reasons for 
the failures in history. During this dis- 
cussion one girl advanced the informa- 
tion that she was reading a story about a 
Quaker girl who had been forced to leave 
England with her parents because of 
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their religious beliefs and that the class 
was then studying about how religious 
oppressions had affected the settlement 
of the American colonies. With that we 
had a starting point, and my purpose be- 
came the purpose of the class: that 
through the reading of fiction (literature) 
we could find in events and characters a 
reflection of our American heritage and, 
in doing so, could build up some of the 
lacking concepts in order to prevent fu- 
ture failures. Therein lay the incentive. 
My main purpose, however, was to help 
create a more or less lasting love for 
reading. 

The reading-centered lJanguage-arts 
unit undoubtedly entails much careful 
planning on the part of the teacher. In 
the first place, the books for free reading 
must meet the needs and preferences of 
each pupil. In order to meet these needs, 
I studied all records. Questionnaires 
given at the beginning of the term 
helped, for they revealed something of 
the reading preferences and habits. All 
such contributing factors must be kept in 
mind when trying to provide the right 
book for the right child. In addition to 
meeting these needs, I made definite but 
flexible and co-ordinated plans in order 
to include as many as possible of the 
reading, speaking, writing, and listening 
skills of the language-arts program. 

One of the problems was to bring chil- 
dren to literature, not maybe the tradi- 
tional classic, but to persuade them to 
read books of their own choice. There 
was no grade level chosen; the choice was 
any book from our classroom library 
(brought from the school library) which 
would reflect the history of our own 
country from the explorations through 
the Revolutionary War times. This was 
not the orthodox method of selecting 
books with a vocabulary to fit the read- 
ing level, but I knew that the first thing I 
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had to do was to arouse interest. I 
hoped, with Pope, that “hills [would] 
peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps [would] 
arise.” 

With that in mind, our school librarian 
and I selected and brought into class the 
following books and so brought literature 
to the pupils. Armed with these beautiful 
books, we proceeded to introduce them 
to the pupils, beguilingly showing the il- 
lustrations and telling something about 
many of them. After that the pupils ex- 
amined them freely, each selecting one 
for his first free-reading experience. In 
some cases the pupils examined several 
before making a choice. Jn but one in- 
stance was a pupil told he must read a 
book, and that was only after he had 
dawdled over it for several days and 
made no progress. The reading of it was 
then put up to him as a moral issue. After 
he really got into the story, there was no 


need for a must. 
FREE-READING LIST 
*Cap’n Ezra, Privateer (J. D. Adams) 
Little Pilgrim of Penn’s Woods (Albert) 
Red Heritage (Allen) 
“American Adventure Series” 
Barney’s Barges (Aspden) 
Fighting Frontiersmen (Bakeless) 
*4A Book of Americans (R. and S. V. Benét) 
Young Nathan (Brown) 
Hawk, the White Indian (Carleton) 
The Man Who Could Not Wait (Carroll) 
Son of Thunder (Carson) 
David Farragut, Midshipman (Chavanne) 
*Sword of the Wilderness (Coatsworth) 
Adveniures of Buffalo Bill (Cody) 
*Daniel Boone (Dougherty) 
Fighting Dan of the Long Rifles (Dean) 
That Lively Man, Benjamin Franklin (Eaton) 
Hitty (Field) 
*Calico Bush (Field) 
America’s Paul Revere (Forbes) 
Johnny Tremain (Forbes) 
Down Ryton Water (Caggin) 
Katrina Van Ost and the Silver Rose (Gale) 
Book of the American Indian (Garland) 


“Starred books are easy reading. 
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Smokey House (Goudge) 

Penn (Gray) 

Beppy Marlowe of Charlestown (Gray) 
Lone Rider (H. Hawthorne) 

Son of Thunder (Henry and Carson) 
Council Fires (Jaeger) 
“He Went with Christopher Columbus (Kent) 
A Maid of Old Manhattan (Knipe) (for slow 

readers) 

Black River Captive (Lathrop) 
*Bound Girl of Cobble Hill (Lenski) 
*Indian Captive (Lenski) 
*He Fought for Freedom (Lenski) 

Indians on Horseback (Marriott) 

River of the Wolves (Meader) 

Behind the Ranges (Meader) 

Tangled Waters (Means) 
*The Wind in the Chimney (Meigs) 
*Treason at the Point (Nolan) 

A Lad of Old Williamsburg (Orton) 

Paul Revere, Patriot (Rogers) 
Scott-Foresman’s Simplified Classics (fourth- 

or fifth-grade vocabulary) 

Good Ship, Red Lily (Savery) 

Meriweather Lewis, Trailblazer (Seymour) 
Rifles for Washington (Singmaster) 

Becky Landers, Frontier Warrior (Skinner) 
Debby Barnes, Trader (Skinner) 

In Calico and Crinoline (Sickels) 
Downright Dency (Snedeker) 

Uncharted Ways (Snedeker) 

Jemima, Daughter of Daniel Boone (Sutton) 
*Blue Dowery (Updegraff) 


To give all the details of how this 
project was carried out during the en- 
suing eight weeks would be as difficult as 
it might be for an inexperienced teacher 
to keep all the activities in a unified 
whole. There was an effort to bring into 
action many phases of the language-arts 
program but with the emphasis on the 
reading experiences, particularly as vo- 
cabulary affects the reading process. 
While the free-reading books were being 
selected, the pupils read Patriotic A meri- 
can Stories in class and ‘The American 
Series’ books at home. The reading 
drills, which were a part of every free- 
reading period, included emphasis on the 
many and complicated reading skills such 
as becoming familiar with the author’s 
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plan, using notes and glossary if given in 
a chosen book, and ways of pronouncing 
and getting the meaning of new words. 
The pupils also had to be shown how to 
recognize the names of people, places, 
and events they had encountered in their 
history. In order to facilitate this recog- 
nition, lists of these names were made 
and used as check lists. 

A few minutes at the end of each free- 
reading period were devoted to discus- 
sion of the books being read. This was the 
time for sharing ideas and for clarifying 
problems. Some children are naturally 
reticent about entering discussions, gen- 
erally because of shyness or language dif- 
ficulties, and so, as they read silently, I 
walked among them not only to keep a 


check on their day-to-day reading but 
‘more particularly to spot lead questions 


with which I might bring the more timid 
into these discussions. Occasionally dur- 
ing these periods, it was necessary to 
read orally in order to clear up some 
idea, add a point to the main theme, or 
maybe just to enjoy. 

These periods were not times for re- 
laxation on the part of the teacher, but 
rather they were wonderful opportunities 
for helping with individual problems and 
in the selection of other related books, 
poems, or dramas. Particularly did they 
provide opportunity for the development 
of that love of reading I so hoped for. 

The pupils were continuously encour- 
aged to determine the. pronunciation of 
words by a systematic application of the 
basic principles for syllabication, accent, 
phonetic analysis, prefixes, and suffixes. 
They were taught to get the meaning 
first from the context and, when that 
failed, from the dictionary. When they 
were choosing a meaning from the latter, 
I insisted that it be read into the original 
sentence to see whether it made sense. In 
order to “fix” or master the new words 


1%) 


encountered, I felt that they must be 
used in many different situations. The 
following exercises show how capricious 
was made a part of their vocabulary. 


Source: 

“The wind was a deity, capricious, to be dealt 
with only by superstition, particularly sus- 
ceptible, it seemed, to cats” (Beppy Marlowe, 
p. 79). 


Selecting meaning from dictionary: 


capricious, guided by one’s fancy 


Multiple choice: 

If Mary’s capriciousness irritated Billy, 
would he be angry at her (a) unreasonable 
notions, (b) temper, (c) stubbornness 


Recall and context: 
The - waves turned the little saiboat 
now this way, now that. 

a) capricious, }) hesitant, c) frenzied. 

The expressional activities were varied 
and, therefore, had to be planned so they 
would produce a unified whole. In addi- 
tion to the silent reading experiences, 
they included oral reading of poems and 
parts of stories being read, drilling on 
enunciation for oral reading and accurate 
sound blending, making summarizing 
statements of material read, writing a 
letter asking for a radio script, spelling 
words used in written work, writing sen- 
tences which included effective verbs and 
adjectives, singing patriotic songs, and 
presenting a radio play entitled Tench 
Tilghman’s Ride. 

To evaluate the achievement of the 
goals set up in this unit is extremely dif- 
ficult. However, an affirmative answer 
can be given to this question: Did the 
pupils enjoy it? At no time was there 
need for any coercion. This may have 
been due, in part, to the fact that the 
program was so varied and the books so 
chosen that there was in some way at all 
times 100 per cent pupil participation. 
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Whether there was a lasting cultivation 
of the love of reading, I cannot say. As 
an example of what it meant to one pupil, 
I cite James, who read during the eight 
wecks five books, one of which contained 
383 pages. Unusual for a boy so young, 
he also became so interested in Nathan 
Hale that he read two books, two poems, 
and one drama about him. He also di- 
rected a dramatization about him. 

In order to give factual evidence that 
this group enjoyed the unit, I submit the 
following quotations from their own pa- 
pers. One pupil said: “I wish we had 
more units like this one. Having other 
pupils tell about books makes you want 
to read them.” Another wrote: “I think 
we have learned how to judge books by 
talking about them....I believe the 
correlation of English and history makes 
the characters in history more real.” A 
thoughtful girl said, “T realize that the 
pioneers were more self-reliant than we 
are,” and from the same paper came, “I 
should like to read more about the 
(Quakers and maybe some day write a 
book about them.” 

As the pupils read, there was consider- 
able evidence of enjoyment among them, 
probably because of the psychological ef- 
fect of being able at any time to select a 
book to their own liking without an ap- 
parent teacher control. I think they also 
had satisfaction in setting up their own 
goals—of course guided by the teacher-— 
and, in part, achieving those goals. 

The results from tests given at the end 
of the unit and term justify the emphasis 
placed upon learning the basic reading 
skills and their application to this read- 
ing experience. The average growth dur- 
ing the eight months between the Gray 
tests was 1.7 years. The greatest im- 
provement was 3.1 years, and the least 
was 8 months. All but four had reached 

(Concluded on p. 192} 
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The Folklore Way to Understanding 
A Unit in Eighth-Grade English 


MARY E. COBER AND HAZEL I. PIERCE! 


W: ARE interested in transmitting to 
our children the basic concepts of our 
American way of life. This is no less true 
in English than in any other field. Cor- 
rect usage, spelling, the ability to speak 
and write well, the ability to read for 
pleasure and profit, the understanding of 
the why as well as the how, and an ap- 
preciation of all that has gone into pro- 
ducing America are our means of obtain- 
ing these ends. 

For English, folklore opens up new 
social vistas, as wide as the world or as 
narrow as your own particular area. The 
stories of Roland or Pecos Bill are excit- 
ing enough to create interest in reading 
for pleasure. If an opportunity is provid- 
ed for each student to share his folklore 
experiences with the class, this becomes 
a definite reason for him to learn to speak 
the language well. 

Many skills such as the use of refer- 
ence books, outlining, summarizing, 
spelling, reading, and storytelling be- 
come merely tools to advance the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of folklore. A chance to 
participate in creative dramatics be- 
comes the motivation for learning. Since 
folk tales can be found in books at all 
grade levels, they provide for individual 
differences and at the same time main- 
tain a high interest level in the subject. 

In the eighth grade our unit developed 
from a discussion of favorite pieces of lit- 


1 Mrs. Cober and Mrs. Pierce teach in the George 
Washington Junior High School, Endicott, N.Y. 


erature among which were the fairy tales 
and nursery rhymes remembered from 
younger days. When the class came to 
realize that nursery rhymes and fairy 
tales, too, were a part of our folklore 
heritage, the unit was launched. 

Many kinds of American folklore were 
discussed, and then the children were 
grouped according to interest. Each child 
kept a folklore folder of his activities. 
These included research in the history of 
folklore and the outlining of the material 
found, summaries of favorite tales, char- 
acter sketches, collecting local folk tales, 
sayings, and superstitions, and con- 
verting stories and tales into plays and 
skits. These last were presented to the 
entire group. 

Interest was kept high throughout the 
unit by the use of puzzles and quizzes 
named ‘‘quizzles” by the group. Often a 
quizzle would be on the board when the 
class entered the room. Soon they were 
bringing in their own quizzles. These 
took various forms, such as descriptions: 
His beard was tied with ribbons, and sec- 
tions of it put back over his ears. Did you 
recognize Blackbeard? 

The quizzle might be a group of direct 
quotations as: “Mirror, mirror on the 
wall, who’s the fairest one of all?” In ad- 
dition, the children constructed their 
own crossword puzzles. These were du- 
plicated so that each child could work all 
of them. This was found to be an excel- 
lent method for vocabulary enrichment. 
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A folklore assembly climaxed the unit. 
The children chose their favorite folklore 
stories from several types of American 
folklore—-Early American, Indian, Ne- 
gro, and Tall Tales—and adapted them 
for presentation. They combined these 
skits with ballads and Negro spirituals 
with the aid of the music teacher, and 
their program was complete. Under the 
supervision of the art teacher, they 
painted giant pictures of folk heroes for 
background. Each child had a part in the 
program, for we feel folklore is the voice 
of all the people which tends to bring 
about unity and a greater sense of kin- 
ship and an understanding of the Ameri- 
can way Of life. 

There are many free materials avail- 
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able for use in a folklore unit besides the 
books and records available in your 
school and public libraries. Some that are 
very helpful are: 


American Folklore and Its Old-World Back- 
grounds. F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, III. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
200 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. Portfolio 
of American Folk advertisements. 

Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, executive secretary of the 
National Conference of American Folklore 
for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, distributes several folklore 
leaflets: “North American Folklore,” a 
bibliography of books for boys and girls com- 
piled by Sickels and Lohrer; “Why Use 
American Folklore in Our Schools?” excerpts 
and editings; ‘Folk Elements in Midwestern 
Literature,” by L. J. Davidson. 
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from 8.6 to 9.4 reading grade level; those 
four ranged from 6.1 to 6.9 grade level. 

One year has elapsed. I find two have 
been given work permits, four are repeat- 
ing 8A work, two have been accepted in 
the “A” course for superior pupils in 
senior high school, five are members of 
the National Honor Society, one is presi- 
dent of a 9A class, and the rest are fairly 
satisfactory students. In other words, 
most of them are a little better than 
average students. 

Did I enjoy teaching this unit? A defi- 
nite “Yes” is the answer to that. I did. 
It was certainly rewarding to see a group 


of young people enjoying their reading 
and related activities. It was gratifying 
to see the development of ideas and in 
some measure to direct their thinking as 
they exchanged ideas and checked the 
historical data from lists of people, 
places, and events they had read about 
in their history. 

These young people also seemed to be 
developing into discriminating thinkers 
who would become worth-while citizens 
in the mosaics of our American way of 
life. Whether the lasting habit of reading 
was cultivated, I cannot of course deter- 
mine. But it was at least fun! 


A Word-Assoctation Literature Reaction Test 


ROBERT McKEAN! 


I poust that anyone would challenge 
the statement that the very essence of a 
poem is the experience—above and 
beyond the plain sense of the selection 
in terms of feeling or affective compo- 
nents. But how can we know #f or fo what 
extent our students really experience, 
really react to a selection? Think of the 
value of a sitnple test by which we could 
determine if an experience is coming 
through! How easy then it would be to 
select, discard, and adjust materials 
and methods to accomplish our purposes. 

At present we must infer from the re- 
sponses to existing tests that the student 
secured some sort of experience. But it 
is quite evident that we have not moved 
much beyond the plain sense aspect of 
the selection. 

Pollock’s significant discussion in his 
book, The Nature of Literature, sug- 
gested that a much more psychological 
approach might be fruitful. Therefore, I 
decided to utilize the word-association 
technique, used by clinical psychologists, 
to attempt to probe into the process of 
reaction to literature. The following is a 
description of an ordinary classroom 
experiment which, I hope, may be sug- 
gestive of an instrument that may have 
some real possibilities in this area. 

First, I chose a poem that I was sure 
the students would not be familiar with 
and which, in my judgment, was within 
their capacity to experience. 

I heard a fly buzz when I died; 

The stillness round my form 


Was like the stillness in the air 
Between the heaves of storm. 


! Beaverton (Ore.) Union High School. 


The eyes beside me had wrung them dry, 
And breaths were gathering sure 
For that last onset, when the king 
Be witnessed in his power. 
I willed my keepsakes, signed away 
What portion of me I 
Could make assignable,—and then 
There interposed a fly, 
With blue, uncertain, stumbling buzz, 
Between the light and me; 
And then the windows failed, and then 
I could not see to see.* 


Then, using .\. J. Rosanofi’s Free Asso- 
ciation Test as a guide, I sclected a list 
of words, many of which appeared in the 
poem. This word list was given to a 
class to establish their reactions to the 
words. The stimulus word was read 
aloud, and the students wrote on a pre- 
pared sheet the first word, other than 
the stimulus word, that came to mind- 
the word that appeared in terms of their 
usual memory connotations. 

After ten minutes of activity on some 
unrelated topic, the poem was read to 
the class. Then the word list, rearranged 
in different order, was repeated and re- 
sponses were entered on another sheet. 
The responses on the first and second 
trials were compared for each_ indi- 
vidual.* These were analyzed for differ- 
ences which seemed to be logically 
changed in reaction to the ideas, con- 
cepts, feelings, etc., presented in the 
poem. The assumption was that a sizable 
number of logical changes indicated that 

* Thomas and Brown, Reading Poems, p. 494. 


7A. D. Tendler (Journal of Psychology, XX 
[1945], 65-89) found that individual reactions could 
be assumed to be consistent. Roy Schafer (Character 
and Personality, XII1 [1945], 212-27) observed a 
great degree of interindividual identity of response. 
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the individual had reacted to the selec- 
tion. 

I then cut down this word list to 
twenty words, dropping out words that 
received little or no reaction from the 
subjects. 

sleep 
joy 


bed 

king 
sickness cold 
storm eye 
buzz air 
body fly 
quiet power 
bitter blue 
justice form 
light window 

This revised word-association test 
was then given to another ninth-grade 
English class using the same procedure 
except that at the bottom of the last 
sheet the students were asked to check 
one of four statements regarding their 
understanding of the poem. These state- 
ments were: (1) “I think I understand 
the poem very well”; (2) “I think I 
understand the poem fairly well”; (3) 
“T think I understand the poem only 
slightly”; and (4) “I didn’t understand 
the poem at all.” 

The reaction changes were then ana- 
lyzed as to the relationship between the 
quantity of response and _ indicated 
degree of understanding. The analysis 
indicated the existence of a relationship 
between quantity of response changes 
and degree of understanding as _ indi- 
cated by the students. 

The revised test was administered to 
a third ninth-grade English class with 
the same procedure as above. This time 
the reaction changes were classified 
qualitatively into categories judged to be 
“Very obvious,” “Obvious,” “Subtle,” 
and “Very subtle.” These results are 
summarized in Table 1. If the connec- 
tion between the stimulus word and the 
response was very clear and obvious, 
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then the classification “Very obvious” was 
used; for example, the response “buzz”’ 
to the stimulus word “fly.” If the con- 
nection between the stimulus word and 
the response was deemed to be very 
difficult, yet still logical in terms of the 
understanding of the poem, the classi- 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 


EstimMaTE UNDERSTANDING 
Fairly 
Well 


Only | Not at 
Slightly; All 
Very 2 
Subtle. ... 15 
Obvious 58 
Very obvious. ... 25 


Total. 100 100 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF MEANS AND EXTENT OF RE 
ACTIONS FOR SECOND AND THIRD 
CLASSES COMBINED 


OF UNDERSTANDING 


Fairly Only Not at 
Well | |Stis thtly| All 


| 
| TAL 


Mean.... 
Number... 


3.5 
7 


Total reac- 
tions. . . 


fication “Very subtle” was used; for 
example, the response “God” to the 
stimulus word “king.” The other two 
categories were located somewhere be- 
tween these. 

Quantitative results in terms of means 
and extent of logical reactions for both 
the second and third English classes 
combined are summarized in Table 2. 

Recognizing the obvious limitations 
of this classroom experiment, I feel 


= 
\ 
| 
Very | 
Well | 
°° | 0 | 46 
| 2m} 61 58 
18 | 155/95 | 0 | 268 
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certain conclusions are warranted. These 
are: 

1. Use of the word-association tech- 
nique indicates that the reading of a 
literature selection may change con- 
siderably the association responses to 
stimulus words. 

2. There seems to be a relationship 
between the number of “logical” re- 
action changes and the degree to which 
the individuals feel they understood the 
selection. 


3. There seems to be a relationship 
between the subtlety of relationships 
perceived and the degree to which the 
individual feels he understood the selec- 
tion. 

4. The word-association technique by 
its very nature, which permits the prob- 
ing into the deeper psychological proc- 
esses of the individual, appears worthy 
of further exploration in regard to its 
possibilities for investigating the experi- 
encing aspect of literature. 


Easter Ease 


A. S. FLAUMENHAFT! 


Don’t fill that briefcase with books and with tests— 
Now is the time to get school off your chests. 

All things considered, the going’s been rough; 

Easter is here, and enough is enough. 

So—think of that spring suit and bonnet (or tie) 
(Forget about whether “It’s me” or “It’s 7’’); 

Think about socially meeting your friends 

(Forget educational means matching ends); 

Go buy that book you’ve been thinking of buying 
(Forget about colleagues and kids who’ve been érying); 
Take in a show or two, stroll in the sun; 

During the spring respite, briefly—have fun. 

And give all your kids a vacation from “dome” work; 


Translation: “‘Dear children, for next time 


1 Brooklyn, New York. 


no homework!” 


Round Table 


PHYSICAL WORDS 


High school teachers of English are prone 
to forget that teen-agers live in a physical 
world. Our grown-up words are often too 
pallid, pale, and theoretical for teen-age 
tastes. Most high-schoolers like to use 
words that have power and punch. Words 
that have color, zip, and zest can be used to 
produce better theme writing among the 
blue-jeans set. 

Most of the boys, and some of the girls, 
in my 12B composition classes are avid box- 
ing fans. They see and hear many of the box- 
ing shows that are carried on TV and radio. 
They like to talk about some of these bouts. 
Not long ago, my class had a lively discus- 
sion of the Chuck Davey-Kid Gavilan bout. 
They are especially interested in Davey be- 
cause he has a Master’s degree from Michi- 
gan State College. Several of the students 
mentioned that they had read a boxing 
story that he had written for the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The class decided that sports writing was 
interesting reading because the writers used 
such power-packed, action words, They de- 
cided to use “‘boxing words’’ as the basis for 
their regularly assigned weekly themes. We 
built a “word-pile” on the blackboard. The 
following is a list of the words suggested by 
members of my class: 


punch 

jab 

thump 
wallop 

feint 

slug 

clinch 

poke 

dance 
“on-his-bicycle” 
pedal 

resin 

claret 

flail 
fan-the-breeze 


ropes 
bounce 

pound 
round-house 
waltz 

parry 

header 
neutral corner 
stool 

towel 
““mouse”’ 

fend 

clobber 

sock 
abrasions 


thud 
punchy 
on-the-button 
brutal 
pulp 
frenzy 
stance 
groggy 
torso 
Apollo 
pug 
pugilist 
fisticuffs 
uppercut 
left hook 


right cross 
“on-Queer-Street 
solar plexus 
shadow box 
biceps 

pivot 
weaving 
bobbing 
flick 

nettled 
crouching 
rabbit-punch 
lunge 

maul 


After the above list of words was written 
on the board, I made the assignment. The 
students were asked to write a short story 
that would paint an action picture; excite- 
ment and tension were to be shown in every 
sentence. “Your job,” I told them, “will be 
to paint a vivid picture of savage fury in the 
ring!” 

I had no trouble in getting pupils to write 
on that day. They were bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for the chance to get a little 
blood and gore down on paper. I discovered 
that physical words carry an impact that 
sometimes releases real creative teen-age 
skill. Almost everyone in the class came up 
with a good, imaginative boxing scene that 
captured and held the reader’s attention. 
Most of the authors were proud of their 
stories and were happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to read them aloud. The class voted 
to have similar assignments in related fields 
of athletic endeavor. So far this spring we 
have written descriptive paragraphs on 
basketball, hockey, and baseball. 


EpGArR Locan! 


Densy SCHOOL 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


'On exchange at Lincoln High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 
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ROUND TABLE 


TRANSLATING AMERICAN 
ENGLISH 

It has been said that America and Britain 
are divided by a common language. What 
we call a “truck” they call a “lorrv,” and 
what they call a “truck” we call a “freight 
car.” What we call a “subway” they call 
an “underground,” and what they call a 
“subway” we call an “underpass.” A 
Briton may interpret an innocent question 
like “Do you have any children?” to mean: 
“Are you in the habit of having children?” 

However, the number and importance of 
differences in American and British usage, 
spelling, and pronunciation can be easily 
exaggerated through misguided patriotism 
on either side of the Atlantic. The resem- 
blances far outnumber the differences. 
Nevertheless, some Americans and, I fear, 
many more Englishmen regard American 
English as a separate language which they 
choose to call “American.” 

One of the latest British books on the 
subject of this new “foreign” language is a 
little 94-page glossary of the differences be- 
tween “American” and English. Called 
American into English,’ it is not a scholarly 
critique but a handbook for professional 
translators of written American English into 
British English. 

The author, G. V. Carey, a former school- 
master, has been a proofreader for a British 
book publisher for the last seven years. In 
the course of his work he scanned several 
hundred British editions of American works, 
ranging from heavy nonfiction to light 
fiction. Surprised at the number of little- 
known and often subtle shades of difference 
between American and British written 
usage, he began to collect examples and has 
now published his collection as an aid to 
publishers and a contribution to Anglo- 
American understanding. 

When they plan an edition of an Ameri- 
can book, British publishers face a dilemma: 
how much should be Anglicized to please 
British readers? Most British readers will 


1 London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1953. 
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surely object to American spelling. Some, 
who are convinced that only British English 
is “pure,” will object to being exposed to 
“vulgar Americanisms.” A glossary at the 
back of the book is too clumsy a solution, 
footnotes too weighty—for fiction, at least. 
On the other hand, when all the American- 
isms have been translated, the American 
flavor is gone. 

To help British publishers decide how 
much to change in their editions of Ameri- 
can books, Mr. Carey advises them: “in 
non-fiction, to leave the author’s words un- 
touched except for the spelling, and _per- 
haps an occasional word or phrase liable 
otherwise to be misunderstood; in fiction 
with an American setting, to translate, 
in narrative or descriptive passages only, 
such ‘Americanisms’ as might otherwise be 
unintelligible, or possibly misleading, to 
the ordinary English reader, but to let the 
dialogue alone—let hundred per cent Ameri- 
cans speak hundred per cent American.” 

Mr. Carey admits that his knowledge of 
how “hundred per cent Americans” speak 
was limited to how they speak in books until 
he made his first visit to the United States 
just before the publication of his glossary. 
In a preface inserted at the last minute, he 
says that this trip enabled him “to benefit 
by American advice and help that I could 
not otherwise have enjoyed,” but internal 
evidence suggests that his research in the 
United States came too late for the book to 
benefit. 

Without any implication that such 
usage is as incorrect in America as in 
England, he states that American books 
occasionally use the word “council” “in 
the sense of ‘advice,’ where English would 
use ‘counsel,’ ”’ and that “off of” “is not a 
vulgarism in American as it is in English”; 
he declares that the American equivalent 
to a motorcar’s “wing” is more commonly 
“mudguard” than “fender.” Mr. Carey 
appears not to have availed himself of an 
American grammar or even an American 
dictionary—let alone correspondence with 
American authorities. Despite these handi- 
caps, he was able to surmise that “to visit 
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with” “often has a further suggestion of 
chatting with the person visited.” 

So much for the inexactness of the 
author’s method; now for its incomplete- 
ness. Had he consulted other books already 
published on the subject, he might have— 
at smal! cost in time-—-added many more 
expressions such as “instalment buying” 
(British: “hire-purchase system”) and 
“white-collar worker’ (British: “black- 
coat worker’) and described how American 
and British billions, grammar schools, and 
gallons differ. 

American into English offers a somewhat 
inexact and incomplete though handy list 
of differences between British and American 
English. It is important that English- 
speaking people throughout the world 
become aware of these differences. But it is 
even more important that they realize that 
the similarities far outweigh the differences 

-~Americans do not speak American; they 
speak American English. 
ROBERT HyBELs 
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RAPPORT MORE VITAL THAN 
METHOD 


Remedial teachers everywhere are suc- 
ceeding in helping children with reading 
difficulties even though their methodology 
is widely divergent. Some remedial teachers 
use a kinesthetic approach exclusively in 
working with poor readers. Others are sold 
on a phonetic approach and use it indis- 
criminately with all children. One young 
man whom the author spoke to recently is 
so enthusiastic about the tachistoscope 
that one gets the impression it is capable 
of growing hair on a bald man’s head! 

Authorities in reading today deprecate 
the indiscriminate use of one method. ‘hey 
point to studies of individual differences 
and to research which shows conclusively 
that it is unwise to use one method to the 
exclusion of all others. Why, then, do some 
remedial teachers experience such marked 
success when they adhere slavishly to a 
single method? 
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It must be remembered that a child whe 
fails in reading year after year begins to 
feel that he is inferior. These feelings of 
inferiority are nurtured by playmates who 
label him as dumb; by parents who apply 
pressure and make invidious comparisons 
with siblings or neighboring children; and 
by classroom teachers who often consider 
the child lazy. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that a child becomes more preoccupied with 
attempts to maintain his sense of personal 
worth than with reading improvement. 

When an understanding and enthusiastic 
teacher gives the child the individual atten- 
tion that is an integral part of any remedial 
reading program; when she talks to him 
about his hopes and aspirations, his fears 
and disappointments; when she shows 
genuine interest in him as an individual; and 
when she demonstrates in what she says 
and does that she is confident he will suc- 
ceed—remarkable things begin to happen. 

The youngster begins to feel that here 
at last is someone who understands him 
and believes that he is worth helping and, 
above all, believes that he is capable of over- 
coming his difficulties. Rapport such as this 
brings about improvements almost spon- 
taneously because of the profound effect it 
has on the child’s whole being. 

Thus remedial reading often becomes a 
medium for therapy of personality malad- 
justment. As boys and girls regain their 
confidence and sense of personal worth, 
reading gains begin to take place. Needless 
to say, the use of proper techniques and 
methods would result in still greater im- 
provement. But nothing can, or ever will, 
supplant the magical power of the remedial 
teacher who is genuinely interested in chil- 
dren and confident of her method and her 
ability to help those needing it. Children 
fortunate enough to have such a remedial 
reading teacher will make gains even though 
she were to prescribe weight-lifting as a 
method of reading ‘mprovement! 


DELWyNn G. SCHUBERT 


READING CLINIC 
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ROUND 
LET’S DO IT MORE OFTEN 


Last spring Miss Jean Nelson, our 
librarian at Hinsdale Township High School, 
came to me with an offer that I considered 
not only generous but interesting. Her 
suggestion was that we take a portion of 
the library budget and give it to students 
to purchase books of their own selection for 
the library. This proved to be the only 
motivation twenty-seven of my junior 
English students required. 

During the unit on grammar, diagnostic 
tests invariably indicate that several stu- 
dents do not need further work in certain 
phases of grammar. These twenty-seven 
students assumed the library project as 
their responsibility to replace the sections 
of grammar in which they were proficient. 
They were permitted to use some class time 
to consult in committees in the library 
conference rooms, where they used the 
following aids: 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
Fiction Catalog 
Numerous lists 
Book Review Diges. 
Periodicals: 
University of Chicago Book Bulletin 
New York Times Book Review 
Saturday Review 
Atlantic 
Har per’s 
Seventeen 
Booklist 


Each student was supplied with a mimeo- 
graphed sheet listing the above aids as well 
as the following form to be followed as 
nearly as possible in their selection: 


1. Why should the book be added to our col- 
lection? (Le., if it isa novel about family life, 
it may be of value to both the Family Living 
and the Home Economics classes.) . 

. What is the reading level of the book? (9, 
10: 12.) 
. What is the interest level? 
. Why did you select this title? 
a) Read reviews. (Give references.) 
b) Read the book. 
c) Other reasons. 
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It would probably always be necessary 
to provide class time for this project, as 
the students who are interested in and 
capable of working on it are also active in 
extracurricular affairs which take most of 
their free time. 

The purposes of such a project are many. 
Certainly it developed a greater interest in 
the library on the part of the participants 
and on the part of all students who knew 
of the project. As one student said, “I’m 
glad I worked on this project, because I 
learned what the important things are that 
have to be considered when choosing a good 
book. Also I learned more about using the 
library.” 

The interest of nonparticipants was ex- 
pressed in a volunteer contribution, “I 
was not in the group that picked out these 
books, but I think they made a great selec- 
tion. I just finished The Fabulous Fanny by 
Norman Katkov. I think it is a good addi- 
tion to our school book collection. I am 
looking forward to reading more of the 
books on this list.” 

The first quotation above indicates 
another point that certainly interested the 
supervisors of the project. It is difficult 
if not impossible to teach discrimination. 
Not only did this student make progress 
along those lines, but another student also 
wrote about “looking up in Book Review 
Digest” some of the other books he had 
read “to see what other people said about 
them.” 

In brief, the objectives then are (1) to 
arouse an interest in the library, (2) to 
develop good taste in reading, (3) to direct 
students into constructive work during a 
unit in which they already have proficiency, 
and (4) to make the library more functional 
in the eyes of students. 

Students involved in this project felt the 
importance of their work because it had a 
definite purpose, the ordering of books for 
the library. They were careful in their selec- 
tion, as they knew their choices would be 
seen by all their fellow-students. There 
were two or three rather poor selections, 
but Miss Nelson ordered them rather than 
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let censorship spoil the validity of the 
lesson. I doubt that very many students 
will read A Guide to Bird Songs but it 
may serve a need of a small group that was 
represented by the boy who chose it. 

The success of the project was evident on 
the morning the new selections were on 
my desk. Students literally flocked around 
the collection—something they had never 
done when I had brought a supply of books 
into the room. We held a drawing to see 
which of about fifteen students got to read 
Bull-Fighter from Brooklyn first. Miss Nelson 
had a waiting list on most of the other selec- 
tions, and I have no doubt that they are still 
the most popular of the library books. 

The Hinsdale Township High School 
Library is a model library. It is in a building 
constructed in 1950 and is attractive in 
every way. Yet this project did much to 
develop an appreciation of the fine library. 
This attitude was expressed by the girl who 
said, “I, for one, have become much more 
interested in using the library since I 
know that I helped in choosing new books.” 

Only one formal meeting of the group 
was held before beginning work on the 
project. We referred to page 50 of The 
Librarian and the Teacher of English (Heller 
and LaBrant, A.L.A.), from which the 
original inspiration came. From then on, 
students worked in conference rooms off 
the library with Miss Nelson acting as con- 
sultant. It would probably be wise to hold a 
final group meeting after selections have 
been made, although we did not have such 
a meeting. 

Each of the twenty-seven students was 
responsible for a book. However, four books 
were not in stock and did not arrive with 
the order. For that reason, there are only 
twenty-three books in the list that appears 
at the end of this article. We have not 
attempted to evaluate the choices. It was 
interesting to us to note that there is a pre- 
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dominance of biography and a complete 
lack of verse. However, it may well be that 
our contemporary literature is not abound- 
ing in excellent fiction. Perhaps the final 
group meeting which we didn’t have would 
correct such a weakness if this is a weakness. 
However, Miss Nelson and I were inclined 
to agree with the student who said: “Most 
of the kids say we did a good job, and by the 
request list for most of our books, I’m 
inclined to agree with them. We can’t 
get near some of the books because they 
are so popular.” And with the one who 
said: “I now have a pretty good idea of 
how to pick a good book. I would like to 
do this more often.” 

What more can a teacher really hope for? 


NONFICTION 


A Guide to Bird Songs (Saunders) 

The White Lady (Dubkin) 

Hunter (Hunter) 

The London Journal (Smith) 

Snips and Snails (Baker) 

Prince of Players: Edwin Booth (Ruggles) 
The Big Top (Bradna) 

The Fabulous Fannie (Katkov) 

Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (Carr) 
Elizabeth, the Queen (Crawford) 

Anne Frank: Diary of a Young Girl 
Bull-Fighter from Brooklyn (Franklin) 
The Story of Jerome Kern (Ewen) 
Invitation to Tea (Lang) 

Always the Young Stranger (Sandburg) 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow (Waters) 
Back Down the Ridge (White) 


FICTION 


Joel: A Novel of Young America (Benjamin) 
Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) 

My Cousin Rachel (Du Maurier) 

The Sojourner (Rawlings) 

The Velvet Doublet (Street) 

A Good Man (Young) 


GRANT MAuK 


GLENBROOK HIGH SCHOOL 
NorTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 


Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE! 


Q.: I sometimes hear “How are the 
family?” Is this correct? (J. B. L.) 

A.: Quite. See the answer to the arith- 
metical-formula question above. Family is a 
collective noun and may be thought of as a 
unit or as individuals. “How are the fam- 
ily?” expects such an answer as “We are all 
well” or “All right except John. He has a 
cold.” (A. C. B.) 


Q.: Recently I have heard “the data is” 
and “the agenda is” on the radio. Can these 
expressions be correct? (W. L. M.) 

A.: Yes. These, like the example in the 
preceding question, are examples of a gen- 
eral shift in agreement in English since the 
OE period. In the synthetic stage of our 
language, agreement was regularly accord- 
ing to form; but, since even in OE the lan- 
guage was growing more and more analytic, 
even then there were instances of agreement 
according to sense—just as in other IF lan- 
guages. MnE has more instances of agree- 
ment according to sense, the best illustra- 
tions of which are perhaps the collective 
nouns. Why do we sometimes say “class is” 
and sometimes ‘“‘class are,” except that we 
sometimes mean one (i.e., a unit) and some- 
times more than one? These collective nouns 
may still be either singular or plural and, for 
some mysterious reason, do not appear to 
trouble purists in the least. There are, how- 
ever, a number of nouns which have shifted 
from regular plural agreement to regular 
singular agreement as their sense has shifted 
from plural to singular. The two nouns you 
mention seem to be following this second 
pattern. 


Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline €. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John J. Winburne, 
Harlen M. Adams. 


Data (“things given’’) and agenda (“things 
to be done”) were originally Latin neuter 
plurals. The Latin plural form does not 
sound like an English plural, and, since most 
educated people today do not know Latin as 
all educated people did until less than a 
century ago, there is little or no conflict in 
the minds of many speakers. Slamina, which 
began in the same way, has long ceased to be 
anything but singular—which means only 
that the point has now been yielded by 
everybody, including conservatives and ped- 
ants. But many conservatives and perhaps 
all pedants are offended by “data is” or 
“agenda is.” They no longer insist on 
“stamina are” or on “news are,” although 
news was originally an English plural and 
still looks and sounds plural. 

The full answer to your question, there- 
fore, is that data and agenda are now going 
the way of stamina and news. Some speakers 
use a singular verb, others a plural verb. 
These items of divided usage, like all other 
such items, are hotly debated and given 
much more than their share of attention in 
the teaching of English. Plural agreement is 
still entirely acceptable; it is, for every rea- 
son, much safer in formal use, where the 
singular agreement could and would lead to 
much unprofitable argument; and it is per- 
haps still easier colloquially for older speak- 
ers like me—who, if we had been living a 
hundred years ago, would have found “news 
are” easier than “news is” for exactly the 
same reason. (A. C. B.) 


Q.: One text states that the correct form 
in an if-clause is the past perfect tense when 
the verb in the main clause is made with the 
auxiliary verbs would have and the past par- 
ticiple of a verb, as in “If we had heard 
about the rodeo in Cheyenne on August 21, 
we would have planned to be there that 
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day.” Could the verb in the if-clause ever be 
would have and a past participle? (B. M. G.) 

A.: In the sample given, would have heard 
in the if-clause would not be idiomatic Eng- 
lish—that is, if the subject under discussion 
is a condition contrary to fact, expressing 
past time, the type to which the sentence 
belongs. I have never observed any depar- 
ture from these rules, even in the speech of 
the uneducated, except where there has been 
some foreign influence at work and conse- 
quently the habits of some other language 
have interfered with complete and easy 
mastery of English idiom. In the Philippines 
and in New York City, I have often heard 
the past tense used in the if-clause of simple 
contrary-to-fact conditions, expressing past 
time, as, for example, “If I knew you were 
coming, I’d have baked you a cake.” (And in 
the same speech areas I have heard, but less 
often, the would have construction you men- 
tion.) But idiomatic English uses the past 
tense in the if-clause of contrary-to-fact 
conditions in present time only, as, for ex- 
ample, “If I knew they were coming, I 
would bake a cake.” That is, if I knew now 
that they were coming, I would now bake a 
cake. But I don’t know. 

On the other hand, would have may cer- 
tainly appear in the if-clause of a contrary- 
to-fact condition expressing past time when 
the idea of volition is very strong, as, for 
example, “If he would only have confessed 
his fault, his father would have forgiven it.” 
To an English ear, this means something 
more than “If he had confessed ...” and is 
certainly not a mere variant of that form. 
The first sentence (the would have one) con- 
veys an idea of his stubbornness that is miss- 
ing in the simple past perfect and even im- 
plies that the father, or someone else, spent 
some time urging confession, but in vain. 
Would is more than a tense signal here and 
has much of the semantic force of OF wolde. 

Note that it is also possible to use could 
have in the if-clause—again with the special 
semantic force of could—as, for example, “If 
he could only have confessed his fault, his 
father would have forgiven it.” The only 
thing I recommend as a practice is the nor- 
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mal form in contrary-to-fact conditions ex- 
pressing past time, i.e., the past perfect 
tense. (A. C. B.) 


Q.: What is the status of ad as compared 
to advertisement? (J. L. B.) 

A.: In daily speech, ad is almost in- 
variably preferred to advertisement, not only 
because it is shorter but also because it 
avoids the necessity of choosing between the 
two possible pronunciations of the latter, 
where there is a confusing duality of stress 
between adver'tisement and advertise’ment 
(divided usage). 

Not only is ad the preferred daily idiom, 
but it is interesting to observe that the 
ordinarily conservative New York Times 
uses ad in almost all its copy, both for head- 
lines and for its regular columns. The head- 
line writer finds it much easier to incorpo- 
rate a word of two letters than one of thir- 
teen. Then again, advertising is a current 
field and so much in the news that metro- 
politan dailies devote separate columns to 
it. 

Periodical reading matter largely molds 
current taste. In a study based on the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, a 
weekly called The Villager, Time magazine, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the New York World 
Telegram, and Times Talk (a house organ), 
as well as Meyer Berger’s Story of the N.Y. 
Times, ad was employed twenty-six times 
and advertisement six. From this proportion 
one can say that ad is a fullfledged word. 
Usage is divided between the two. Either ad 
or advertisement may be employed. Meyer 
Berger has “The Times had a pathetic two- 
column ad...” (p. 197) and “‘it screened 
and sifted material sent in for its Business 
Opportunities ads....” The New York 
Times has “using a series of three 1,000-line 
ads.... The first ad is scheduled for the 
week of...” (December 30, 1953, p. 28) 
and “the ad men say they could have done 
better except for the newspaper strike...” 
(December 26, 1953, p. 19). Time maga- 
zine has “between pages and pages of four- 
color ads...” (January 4, 1954, p. 41). 
(M. M. B.) 
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Report and Summary 
A bout Education 


A NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP PRO- 
gram for teachers in public high schools has 
been announced by the Ford Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Recipients will 
devote a whole year—away from the class- 
room—“to activities which will extend their 
liberal education and improve their teaching 
abilities.” Candidates must be less than fifty 
years old and must have taught at least 
three years. The candidates will suggest 
their own activities, which must not be fur- 
ther study in any ‘ield in which they have 
had extensive training. Nominations are 
made by committees appointed by superin- 
tendents of schools; no applications are con- 
sidered. The announcement was made too 
late for the February Journal, and nomina- 
tions had to be sent in before March 1, so 
that readers of this notice cannot seek to be 
nominated this year. The names of the fel- 
lows for 1954-55 will be announced this 
month. 


“WHY I TEACH,” A CONTEST FOR 
teachers, is sponsored again by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. Contestants must sub- 
mit before May 1, 1954, an open letter of not 
less than 100 words or more than 300 words 
to a high school graduate. Divisional awards 
will be $50.00 United States Savings 
Bonds, and the national award will be a 
$250.00 bond. Only teachers with five years’ 
experience are eligible, and the Legion 
Auxiliary will own the essays. 


THE SEPTEMBER ENGLISH JOUR- 
nal praised ‘Preparing High School Stu- 
dents for College Composition,” the report 
of a committee of college teachers of English 
led by Alfred H. Grommon, of Stanford 
University, published in the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education in February, 


1953. We did not then know that this report 
was reprinted in quantity at the request of 
the Study Commission of the California As- 
sociation of Teachers of English (Central 
Section). It may be secured from Dick 
Worthen, East Contra Costa Junior College 
for 10 cents. A bargain! 


THE REPORTS TO THE NEW ENG- 
land Association of Teachers of English de- 
scribed in “Operation Utopia” in the De- 
cember English Journal are reprinted in full 
in the New England English Leaflet for De- 
cember. “Standards for Non-college Eng- 
lish” is a condensed but complete curricu- 
lum in English for Grades [X-XII. It is 
moderately progressive, more so than the 
majority of American high schools but not so 
“new” as to alienate or frighten conserva- 
tive teachers. It recognizes the importance 
of listening but does not call attention to 
this in connection with discussion. It pro- 
poses some really popular literature and 
juxtaposes this and literature texts widely 
used twenty and even thirty years ago and 
not known to most young teachers. It in- 
cludes units in personal problems in human 
relations, but only in the twelfth year. “Re- 
port of the Committee on Standards for Col- 
lege Preparatory English” tells what stu- 
dents who have gone to college, and also col- 
lege teachers, think should be emphasized in 
high school English; it does not present any 
outline of material or activities. Copies of 
this Leaflel may be secured from Miss 
Eleanor R. Johnson, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, for 50 cents. 


THE ATLANTIC HAS ANOTHER 
school article in the February issue—again 
quite critical of public high schools. Oliver 
La Farge says ‘““‘We Need Private Schools.” 
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He mentions, but passes over lightly, the 
tendency to teach all students at the level of 
the mediocre or the dull; but he damns the 
schools for the teachers’ and administrators’ 
lack of education. In his concluding remarks 
he lays this ignorance at the door of the edu- 
cationists. 


STILL ANOTHER MAGAZINE IS MOV- 
ing into the troubled school situation. Col- 
lier’s, in its February 5 issue, commences a 
series of reports by Harold Whitman. The 
first instalment is headed “Speak Out, Silent 
People.” He recognizes, as do the editors in 
their Foreword, that there are both right 
and left groups who would like to get control 
of our schools. He makes very clear who and 
what Allen Zoll and his National Council for 
American Education are but minimizes their 
importance. The chief emphasis falls upon 
the abandonment of letter grading on report 
cards, which, by his quotations from par- 
ents, he implies weakens competition among 
pupils instead of preparing them for the 
competitive world they will live in. He also 
quotes some silly things that have been said 
by radical progressives and cites the aboli- 
tion of cursive writing in the schools of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Whitman seems 
to be trying to be fair, but the first paper 
contains chiefly attacks upon present prac- 
tices, and the practices and statements he 
cites are not typical. Let us hope that the 
reporter is merely trying to win his audience 
and that later he will give school policy- 
makers a real hearing. 


MIXED EMOTIONS MUST RESULT 
when the public high school teacher reads 
“Have Private Schools a Monopoly on True 
Education?” in the February Clearing House. 
Arthur W. Reynolds, now principal of a pub- 
lic high school but formerly a private-schoc]l 
teacher, declares in general terms that the 
public schools are as sexually normal and as 
ethical in their teachings as the private 
schools, and as effective in their instruction. 
Ile points out that the same report of the 
Educational Testing Service which is so 
often quoted on the low scores of students in 
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teacher-training institutions taking the mili- 
tary-service deferment tests also shows that 
public high school students surpassed pri- 
vate-school pupils on most of the examina- 
tions given by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. He goes on to defend life- 
adjustment education against the charge 
that it neglects the humanities by saying 
rather flatly that literature is only a charm- 
ing diversion for those who can take time in 
this busy world. Obviously we all ap- 
prove the aims of the life-adjustment move- 
ment; but it is too often narrowly inter- 
preted in the fashion of this former science 
teacher, now in a position to shape school 


policy. 
“COMMUNICATION ARTS” IN FRAN- 


cis Shoemaker’s exposition of “Essentials in 
Communication Arts and Skills” (January 
Educational Leadership) prove to be some- 
thing more than listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. ““Communication, in short, 
is the symbolic process by which people get 
life into manageable form.” That is, through 
impression and expression people come to 
understand themselves and all other persons 
and things, and “understanding” here in- 
cludes some organization and evaluation. 
Shoemaker goes on to show by numerous 
examples that such mastery of experiences 
comes to many only through the employ- 
ment of other communication arts in addi- 
tion to the linguistic ones, and often the em- 
ployment of graphic or plastic art and music 
in connection with or prior to the use of lan- 
guage in connection with the same problem 
situation. His final paragraphs recommend a 
communication core in which the four lan- 
guage arts and drawing, plastic art, music, 
and dancing are all included and often 
blended. 


“TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY 
through Novels” is described in High Points 
for December by Morris Gall, a history 
teacher with twenty years’ experience. He 
had tried about everything else, including 
audio-visual aids, without making history 
satisfactorily meaningful to his students. So 
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he tried having them read novels about the 
various periods and then go to texts for 
overview. He found this brought better 
realization, as well as more application. Of 
course he gave them suggestions about what 
to look for as they read. The students used 
different novels and made both written and 
oral reports upon them. In some cases the 
same reading satisfied both English and his- 
tory requirements. His eighty-book bibliog- 
raphy for the Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods appeared in Social Education (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 
in April, 1953. 


TESTS OF ABILITY TO DETECT 
propaganda in films and paper-and-pencil 
tests of their knowledge of propaganda tech- 
niques were given to eighth-grade children. 
Ability to detect propaganda in films seemed 
to be unrelated to intelligence scores or to 
those in the paper-and-pencil tests. Then 
some of the youngsters were given training 
in recognizing the various propaganda de- 
vices, while others were not so instructed. A 
test after this instruction period, using the 
same film as before, showed the definite su- 
periority of the instructed children. Not sur- 
prising, but reassuring. Martin Little re- 
ports this in the January School Review. 


AND 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AND TEACH- 
ers especially interested in library services 
will wish to see the February issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, which has several articles 
about school libraries. In the same magazine 
Jay Monaghan reviews “The West in Fic- 
tion” of the last fifty years. 


THE DECEMBER COUNCIL-ER OF 
the Georgia Council of Teachers of English 
presents anonymously a unit in the Canter- 
bury Tales—to follow the reading. ‘The 
teacher proposed an imaginary situation: A 
bus load of students going to a football game 
in another town was stalled by a break- 
down. Of course the accident happened on a 
rough detour, and hours were required for 
repairs. When other entertainment devices 
flagged, the chaperone suggested that each 
tell a story from personal experience, read- 
ing, or imagination. The driver, a chaperone, 
and an elected student would be the judges. 
When this imaginary situation was clear, the 
members of the class told (or wrote) the 
stories they would have told if they had been 
on that bus. Then the teacher asked what 
these stories would reveal about life today if 
they should be preserved until a.p, 2500. 
This called for a study of the students’ 
stories—-their authenticity, clearness, and 
interest. 


About Literature 


THE BIG AWARDS OF 1953 TO AMERI- 
can authors are now all made. Ernest Hem- 
ingway, who has since then narrowly escaped 
death in Africa, received the $16,000 Pulitzer 
Prize for his short novel, The Old Man and 
the Sea. He had been passed over before, 
presumably because of the social and ethical] 
clauses in the Pulitzer bequest. The Pulitzer 
Poetry Prize went to Archibald MacLeish 
for his Collected Poems. W. H. Auden, Brit- 
ish-born but now an American Citizen, re- 
ceived the Bollingen Prize in Poetry, now 
awarded by Yale University, ‘in considera- 
tion of his entire lifetime’s work.” The Na- 
tional Book Awards are sponsored by the 


American Book Publishers Council, the 
American Booksellers Association, and the 
Book Manufacturers Institute. This fiction 
award was given to Saul Bellow for The 
Adventures of Augie March, and the one for 
poetry to Conrad Aiken for his Collected 
Poems. 

Saul Bellow’s earlier books, Dangling 
Man and The Victim, made comparatively 
little stir. In the winter Western Review, pub- 
lished shortly before the National Book 
Award was announced, Rueben Frank dis- 
cusses “Saul Bellow: The Evolution of a 
Contemporary Novelist.” Dangling Man is 
said to suffer from a double attitude on the 
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part of the author. The Victim shows the 
author’s personal view of life and society 
clarified, but fails in technique. These ex- 
periments over, Bellow presents in a freer 
and broader manner the picaresque story of 
Augie March. Here the view of life-problems 
is balanced and sound. 


“SHAKESPEARE’S ARENA,” BY LES- 
lie Hotson, previously printed in the Se- 
wanee Review and already mentioned in our 
“Report and Summary,” appears in the 
February Adantic. The Shakespearean stage 
recently accepted, with its inner stage and 
balcony and front curtain, would have been 
impracticable, he says. Important action 
“within,” if done on the inner stage, would 
have been ineffective for most of the au- 
dience. Besides, pictures of the theaters of 
those days show the lords’ room above the 
tiring room, where these best-paying audi- 
tors would have been entirely unable to see 
action on the hypothetical inner stage. Hot- 
son also quotes records of the erection of 
“mansions” at either side of the stages, and 
one which shows the erection of the stage in 
the middle of a royal hall. These agree with 
descriptions of the theaters with the audi- 
ence in a ring. He concludes that Shake- 
speare’s stage was an arena, with temporary 
“mansions” to represent castles or homes, 
perhaps six feet high, at either side. Action 
“above” was on one of these, and action 
“within” one of them was revealed by 
drawing back curtain walls. There was, he 
says, no front curtain. 

Objections to the Hotson conclusion that 
the stage of the Globe theater was an arena, 
in the middle of the auditorium, are begin- 
ning to appear. The Shakespeare Newsletter 
quotes from the London Times the comment 
that the documents Hotson has found relate 
to court performances and might not apply 
to public, permanent playhouses; that there 
would not be an unobstructed view with the 
mansions either open or closed; and that to 
“discover” a scene on the arena stage during 
action would seem impossible. Also, it seems 
that the Witt drawing of the stage, which 
Hotson cites as evidence that there were 
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lords “back of” the stage, shows no man- 
sions. In the same Newsletler Edgar L. Klo- 
ten cites the opinions of several experts that 
production of Shakespeare on arena stages 
has proved very effective. He includes the 
work of Glenn Hughes at the University of 
Washington, that of Margo Jones in Dallas, 
that of Frederick Koch in Miami, and that 
of Zelda Fichandler in Washington, D.C. 


FRANCIS FERGUSSON MAKES SOME 
interesting observations on Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors and Much Ado about Noth- 
ing in the winter Sewanee Review. He thinks 
the comedies are harder to understand than 
the tragedies partly because they have not 
been thought about enough as plays written 
to be acted before an audience. Laughter de- 
pends upon many factors, the mood of the 
audience, what the audience has been led to 
expect, etc. Directors today often have to 
experiment with a comic scene, cutting it, 
changing its timing, before they can see how 
it works. Shakespeare probably worked the 
same way. The best way to learn about 
Shakespeare’s comedy, says Fergusson, is to 
try to produce it. A more practical method is 
to imagine an ideal performance as one 
reads the play, as a musician might “hear” 
a symphony as he reads a score. What 
Shakespeare was trying to do in The Comedy 
of Errors and Much Ado is made much 
clearer by such a reading, which Fergusson 
shows by careful analysis and many ex- 
amples. 


RECENT CRITICISM OF DICKENS’ 
works is surveyed by Fred W. Boege in the 
December Nineteenth Century Fiction. He 
finds that a shift of opinion is taking place 
and that Dickens is again coming into his 
own. His survey indicates three emerging 
ideas: Dickens, instead of being regarded as 
an alert publicist who leaped on the band 
wagon of the reform movement, is now being 
considered a keen social critic; although he 
is still being read for fun, today he is read 
more for his profound sense of the evil in life; 
the Dickens of the sprawling, chaotic plots 
is now somehow thought of as identical with 
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supreme masters of the art of fiction. Per- 
haps the literary taste of our great grand- 
parents was not so naive as some modern 
writers have thought! 

“Insight, the Essence of Jane Austen’s 
Artistry,” by Louise D. Cohen, appears in 
the same magazine. By numerous examples 
the author shows that Miss Austen’s artist- 
ry and technical proficiency resulted from 
great insight into human behavior and her 
use of tiny psychological details which make 
a whole character come alive. 


“DYLAN THOMAS” IS THE SUBJECT 
of a somewhat rhapsodic article by Edith 
Sitwell in the February Atlantic. She was a 
personal friend and defended Thomas 
against early critical attacks. In him and his 
work she sees religious fervor and animal 
heat, impetuousness, power, a holy inno- 
cence, the spirit of the beginning of created 
things, and ability to make words fresh and 
meaningful. He had a splendid voice and 
was an excellent reader of poetry, both his 
own and that of others. 

“The Poetry of Dylan Thomas” is also 
discussed by Elder Olson in the January 
Poetry. He finds some of Thomas’ concep- 
tions magnificent and his embodiment of 
them satisfying, but feels that at times the 
rhetorical tricks appear with no important 
theme. Thomas is sometimes unnecessarily 
obscure because he withholds clues to 
speaker, audience, situation, and subject. 
Olson cites examples of Thomas’ effective 
use of figures to describe objects or to convey 
the speaker’s feeling—and others that fail. 
Different titles would have removed the 
obscurity of a number of Thomas’ poems. 
Thomas, working in the tradition of the 
fourteenth-century Welsh enigmatic poets, 
often purposely delays the reader’s compre- 
hension by oblique language or misleading 
punctuation—in order to increase the force 
of the final communication. Olson, writing 
before Themas’ death, frankly did not know 
whether Thomas was improving on the 
whole; he was growing better in some ways 
and picking up new faults. 
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“ARE POETS RETURNING TO LYRI- 
cism?” asks Melville Cane in the Saturday 
Review of January 16, and he answers that 
they should be. Some, like the late Dylan 
Thomas and the English dramatist-poet 
Christopher Fry, are doing so. Cane finds 
the weakness of contemporary poetry to be a 
hyperintellectualism which distrusts emo- 
tion and, in its striving for originality, falls 
into metaphysical conceits and the use of 
private symbols and allusions unintelligible 
to others. He feels that a poem is not 
achieved until it has a comprehending 
reader. The poet of today profits from the 
greater freedom of form which is now ac- 
cepted, but some become talkers instead of 
singers because they stray too far from the 
traditional verse forms. He does not mention 
the fact that rhythm is a natural accom- 
paniment (effect?) of strong emotion. Cane 
would have poets trust their intuition, “and 
not be afraid of ecstasy.” A poem which 
needs footnotes to make it understandable 
is not a poem but an exercise in exegesis. 
Incidentally, Cane remarks that too many 


of the poets of today are also critics, and he 
thinks they should have made criticism 
their vocation. He himself is a New York 
lawyer who has achieved note as a poet. 


T. S. ELIOT IS THE SUBJECT OF 
two recent articles. Hervey Breit contrib- 
utes “An Unconfidential Close-up” to the 
New York Times Magazine (February 7), in 
which he gives a clear and interesting pic- 
ture of Eliot the man as “the embodiment of 
paradox.” (A good article to which to refer 
college students. They should certainly un- 
derstand what a paradox is by the time they 
get through, as well as have become better 
acquainted with Eliot.) In the winter Se- 
wanee Review, Bonamy Dobrée analyzes in 
considerable detail Eliot’s latest play, ‘““The 
Confidential Clerk.” This he describes as “a 
comedy, disguised as a farce” in which Eliot 
reveals himself “as the outstanding English 
moralist of our time.” 


SICKNESS AND PRIMITIVISM FORM 
the dominant pattern in William Faulkner’s 
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best novels, according to Melvin Bachman, 
whose article on the subject appears in the 
winter Accent. He examines six of Faulkner’s 
novels (1929-39) to show this pattern, point- 
ing out that in all six the protagonist is 
“alone, sick, self-tormented and death-seek- 
ing.” (This is Faulkner’s conception of mod- 
ern man.) Set against these figures of sick- 
ness are the primitives, free from inner con- 
flict, pursuing simple, direct lives. The six 
novels which he analyzes in some detail are 
Sartoris, The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay 
Dying, Light in August, and Absalom, Ab- 
salom! Bachman thinks the major cause of 
tension in each of these novels derives from 
the conflict between the character who is 
“sick” and the one who is “primitive.” 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH CONTRIB- 
utes an appreciative essay on Robert Frost 
to the winter Vale Review. He is mostly con- 
cerned with what Frost has to say rather 
than with the manner in which he says it. 
He discusses a good sampling of the poems 
to show that Frost has deep concern for the 
individual and fears losing the personal in 
the corporate. Frost doesn’t like impersonal- 
ity in social thinking, with the result that 
throughout his work is to be found a debate 
between the social and unsocial instincts. 
He maintains an uncertain balance between 
cheerful and gloomy views of life. He gives 
no hint of the natural depravity of man as it 
appears in T. S. Eliot. Frost doesn’t seem to 
have conceived of evil “with a capital letter, 
as something with an independent meta- 
physical existence.” He treats his meta- 
physical themes with the way of a poet and 
the touch of the common-sense man dealing 
with actual experience, as well as with the 
skeptical wit of a man not bound by dogmas 
or systems. It is the play of mind that in- 
trigues him, and that in him intrigues us. 


“SCREEN ADAPTATION,” BY JERRY 
Wald, in the February Films in Review is an 
amusing and instructive account of how the 
problems of adapting a novel to the screen 
are met by the screen writer. It is more of an 
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art and more effective than many realize. 
The two key problems in adaptation are 
length and changes. Screen writers must se- 
lect, picking out the main thread, the most 
important characters, the central theme, 
and the best excerpts of dialogue to make a 
story of sittable length. “The shortest novel 
is longer than the longest picture.” Screen 
adapting involves translating ideas from one 
medium to another. “Only the most gifted 
of screen writers can keep the intent, the 
flavor, the theme and the spirit of the original.” 
Wald gives numerous examples of how these 
problems were met in adapting From Here to 
Eternity, How Green Was My Valley, etc. 


IN “ITALIAN MOVIES” (FEBRUARY 
Holiday) Al Hines discusses their current 
popularity in this country. He thinks it is 
not just because of their “sex appeal” but 
because of their honesty and simplicity, 
“something lacking in the slicker products 
of Hollywood.” Forced economy doesn’t 
permit the substitution of money for im- 
agination, and this combined with “the hu- 
man face as against the star face” and with 
the realism of people and background has 
caused them to be liked here. 


H. L. DAVIS, WHO WON A PULITZER 
Prize with his novel of the West, Honey in 
the Horn, tries to explain in the February 7 
New York Times Book Review the recent up- 
surge in the production of serious novels of 
the West. “A certain layer of time and his- 
tory is necessary before material becomes 
manageable.” The Civil War quickly sup- 
plied such a layer for the Old South, but the 
West had to accumulate its layer through 
the slow process of time. Ever since Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West and Wister’s The 
Virginian, writers had gone on in the same 
vein or occasionally in reaction against it. 
In the last fifteen years and especially since 
World War II the West has changed swiftly, 
so that now the early-twentieth-century 
West must be searched for meaning and the 
nineteenth-century West must be re-exam- 
ined. 
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POETRY PUBLIC IS A MIMEO- 
graphed bimonthly newsletter of a dozen to 
sixteen pages, edited by Lawrence R. 
Holmes, Chadron State College, Chadron, 
Nebraska (yearly subscription, $2.00; single 
copies, $0.50). During its first year of publi- 
cation, now complete, it has been presenting 
the attempts of some of its subscribers to ap- 
ply I. A. Richards’ ideas to poems presented 
in the preceding issues—one principle each 
time. The effect is something like that of an 
elective course in criticism with a rather 
good class. 


“MUST MEDIOCRITY BE COMPUL- 
sory?” cries Edwin Smith in the English 
Leaflet for January. First, he denounces with 
sincere passion the anti-intellectualism 
which he thinks pervades American schools. 
He cites Albert Lynd (Quackery in the 
Public Schools) and Arthur E. Bestor (Ed- 
ucational Wastelands) with approval and 
suggests that Dewey’s philosophy is to- 
talitarian. He censures The English Lan- 
guage Arts for admitting that not all stu- 
dents of the same school grade can read the 
same book and wants the distinction be- 
tween participles and gerunds taught to all. 
Then he turns to the possibilities of a limited 
elective course for the best students and 
writes well about something that he knows 
well from experience. Teachers organizing 
such a course will do well to get a copy of 
this Leaflet from Eleanor R. Johnson, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, High School. $0.50. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR TEACH- 
ers of English are listed below, in accordance 
with the Journal’s custom of recent years. 
This time the selection has been very rigor- 
ous, excluding all programs, whether named 
“workshop” or not, which last for less than 
two weeks or which do not give more credit 
than an ordinary course running for the 
same number of weeks should. The list may 
not be complete, but inquiry has been ad- 
dressed to all directors of summer sessions, 
and all information secured has been consid- 
ered. The arrangement is alphabetical by 
states. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CoLoRADO, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. Various subjects, including English in the 
Schools. Guy Fox, director. June 16-July 20. 
Five or six semester hours. $62.00 for out-of- 
state students. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. Instruction and organization of experi- 
ence in the core curriculum. A. L. Knoblauch, 
director. June 28—August 6. Six semester hours. 
$62.50. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Enghsh in the Catholic Second- 
ary School. Sister M. Janet, S.C., director. June 
11-22. Two semester hours. $75.00. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLoripA, Gainesville, Flor- 
ida. Curriculum, with specialization in the Lan- 
guage Arts. James Wattenbarger, director. 
Tune 14-August 6. Nine semester hours. $45.00 
for Florida students; $135.00 for out-of-state 
students. 

MERCER UNtversity, Macon, Georgia. Fle- 
mentary and Secondary Curriculum. A. R. Wal- 
ton, director. June 14-July 29. Ten quarter 
hours. $95.00. 

UnIveRSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Idaho. 
Summer Theater. Jean Collette, director. June 
14~August 7. Two to eight semester hours. 
$11.00-$32.00. 

oF Chicago 37, II- 
linois. Reading. Helen M. Robinson, director: 
Senior High School and College, Marvin D. 
Glock; Junior High School and Upper Grades, 
Mildred Letton; Remedial, Helen M. Robinson. 
Seven and one-half quarter hours. $120.00. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Maine. Com- 
munication Arts. Philip Annes, director. July 
26~-August 13. Three semester hours. $35.00. 

Boston University, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. Noncollege-preparatory English (individ- 
ual differences). Agnella Gunn, director. June 
28-July 10. Two semester hours. $35.00, 

Boston CoLiecE, Chestnut Hill 67, Massa 
chusetts. Textual Interpretation in the Teach- 
ing of English. Edward L. Hirsh, director. 
June 30-August 9. Three semester hours. $53.00. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. Language Auxillium (including 
English). Eugene Falk. June 14-July 17. Six 
quarter hours. $55.50. 

University oF New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Basic Communications. Edward 
Lenders, Wayne Eubank, Fred Christ, direc- 
tors. July 15-August 11. Four semester hours. 
$44.00. 
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SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, New York. 
(1) Workshop for Teachers of English; (2) Core 
Teaching of English and Social Studies. Helene 
W. Hartley, director. June 28-August 6. Three 
or six semester hours, $22.00 per semester hour. 

Woman’s COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, Greensboro, North Carolina. Read- 
ing in Secondary Schools. Ullin W. Leavell, di- 
rector. June 7-18. Two semester hours. $18.00 
for North Carolina students; $23.00 for out-of- 
state students. 

SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Ashland, Oregon. (1) Reading. Marjorie Priger, 
director. July 26-August 6; (2) Children’s Liter- 
ature. Elinor Saltus, director. July 12-23, inclu- 
sive; (3) Speech Correction, Robert Lupe, direc- 
tor. July 5-August 6. Three quarter hours each. 
$21.00 each or $55.00 for all three. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Oregon. 
The Practice and Principles of Writing. Charl- 
ton Laird, J. C. Sherwood, and N. H. Oswald, 
directors. June 21-July 5. Three quarter hours. 
$21.00 plus registration fee. 

SourHweEst ‘TEXAS ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Marcos, Texas. (1) The Problems of Teach- 
ing Writing. L. E. Derrick, director. July 13-21; 
(2) Reading Materials for Secondary Schools. 
Ralph Houston, director. June 22-July 13. 
Three semester hours. $12.50 for Texas stu- 
dents; $39.50 for out-of-state students. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, Burlington, Vermont. Cur- 
riculum. Marvin Berge, director. July 6-August 
14. Four or six semester hours. $15.00 per se- 
mester hour. 

West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF 
EpucaTIOoN. Reading in the Secondary Schools. 
Blenda Proudfoot, director. August 4-20. Three 
semester hours. $5.00 per semester hour for West 
Virginia students; $8.00 per semester hour for 
out-of-state students. 


Three schools report short shops: 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
sity, Language Arts, July 5-9. 
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New Mexico University, Writer’s Work- 
shop, july 10-12. 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
Reading, July 19-23. 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL READ- 
ing Conference of the University of Chicago 
will be held June 29-July 2. For details 
write to Helen M. Robinson, Department of 
Education, who has succeeded William S. 
Gray as director of the conferences. 


THE ANNUAL SUMMER CONFER- 
ence on teaching the language arts will be 
held at the University of Minnesota Center 
for Continuation Study, June 28-July 1. 
There will be general sessions and study 
groups in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. Address the director at the Center, 
Minneapolis 14. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PRO- 
gram for Teachers is to have its second ses- 
sion this summer at the University of Chi- 
cago. This is an attempt, supported by the 
Ford Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, to solve the problems of articulation 
between school and college. The method is 
to bring school and college teachers together 
to watch demonstrations of teaching third- 
and fourth-year high school classes by uni- 
versity teachers and then to discuss these 
together, prepare examinations, etc. The 
Ford Fund pays the tuition for the five-week 
session. About two-thirds of those admitted 
will be high school teachers, but no one is 
considered who is not recommended by his 
principal as likely to help his school as a 
result of the summer experience. Seven sub- 
jects, including English, are included, and 
teams frorn the same school representing 
several subjects are preferred. 


New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


TOMORROW. By Philip Wylie. Rinehart. 
$3.50. Of two neighboring small cities in middle 
America, one took pride in a well-organized 
city government; it had a fire department, 
ROTC, Civil Defense, and drills to prepare for 
blitz raids. The neighboring city sneered at 
that. But when in time “Condition Red” 
sounded and atomic war became a reality, the 
city that had made some preparation was less 
driven by panic and hysteria. Death, horror, 
and tragedy reigned. It was worse than a sci- 
ence-fiction invasion from Mars—and if it comes 
tomorrow? 


SAYONARA: A JAPANESE ROMANCE. By 
James A. Michener. Random. $3.50. “Sayonara” 
means “goodbye.” Major Lloyd Gruver, twen- 
ty-eight, an ace in Korea, was sent to Japan. 
There he became enamored of Hana-ogi, one of 
a troupe of semigoddesses who performed ritual 
dances. With her he established a one-room 
home in a hut. Early each morning she departed 
for her job. Neither spoke the other’s language. 
“We talked,” he said, “by pointing, by gestures 
and by little pantomimes.” The end? Michener 
is hard on the Army brass and on bossy, un- 
sentimental American wives. The girl was loyal 
to her art, her family, and her country. She was 
a career girl who made a soldier happy. How 
long? Pearl Buck calls it “a beautiful and pro- 
found book.” 


THE SPARE ROOM. By Nelia Gardner White. 
Viking. $3.00. Ann Pilchard, in her forties, was 
visiting nurse in a small New England town. A 
strange young man (twenty-eight) passing her 
home ran out of gas and appeared at her door, 
sick and lost. Miss Pilchard was a fine and wise 
character. The young man spent a month in her 
home, and his unhappiness and the reactions of 
the townspeople, the homely wisdom of simple 
folk, are woven into a subtle and wholesome 
tale. Remarkably well told. It’s good. 


RAINBOW ON THE ROAD. By Esther 
Forbes. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 343. $3.75. A 
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tale of New England of the stagecoach, flatboat 
days. A man—a limner (artist; so called in those 
days)—-and a boy of thirteen or so for six 
months traveled far about the country, as did 
peddlers and a highwayman. The boy, now a 
successful, churchgoing citizen of Kansas, tells 
of their experiences and the people they met. 
John P. Marquand says: “I have never seen the 
illusion of a period so beautifully presented. She 
has caught the whole spirit of New England.” 
Literary Guild February choice. 


AWAY ALL BOATS. By Kenneth Dodson. 
Little, Brown. $3.95. Carl Sandburg says: ‘This 
is one of the best sea books ever done, giving 
wonderful personality to a ship that has rare 
and strange adventures, bringing into fine focus 
the vivid human characters on the ship.” A 
story of the ships that landed Marines and 
G.I.’s and took the wounded off the beaches at 
Makin Island, Saipan, Kwajalein, and Lingayen 
Gulf. A vivid picture of the Pacific war. Ac- 
curate. 


MANY HEAVENS. By Virginia Sorensen. 
Harcourt. $3.75. A Mormon novel. The author 
was born in Utah and has Mormon ancestors. 
Zina, a Mormon girl, tells the story of her love 
for Dr. Niels Nelson, a Mormon, who had 
studied abroad and saw life in a new perspec- 
tive. His wife, a young Mormon girl, was crip- 
pled the day of their marriage. Zina became a 
practical nurse, and Dr. Nelson fell in love with 
her. Polygamy had been abolished. Many char- 
acters, church rivalry, old customs, make this 
a rich study of people with changes forced upon 
them. 


THE HORSEMAN ON THE ROOF. By Jean 
Giono. Knopf. $4.00. The author is regarded as 
one of France’s leading writers. Angelo, a man 
of high ideals and an Italian exile in France, in 
1838 sought to return to his home by way of 
Provence. Through the valleys, across hills and 
streams, on lonely roads, he rode horseback. 
Wonderful descriptions of scenery and villages. 
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But soon he found himself in the midst of an 
epidemic of Asiatic cholera! Told with impres- 
sive craftsmanship. 


THE BUSINESS AT BLANCHE CAPEL. 
By Bryan Morgan. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$3.75. John Hanwell, specialist in virus diseases 
at an experimental station in England, with his 
associate Alma, wildly pursued a treacherous 
spy who had stolen a fatal flask of terrific im- 
portance. The story dramatizes a problem which 
scientists face—the possible misuse of their dis- 
coveries. A thriller, even if implausible. 


THE WHITE CITADEL. By Charles Neider. 
Twayne. $3.50. The author was born in Odessa. 
The time is 1920, but this Old World story of a 
man and his relatives, particularly his mother 
and his wife, seems like many centuries earlier. 
Russian, Greek, Roman, and Turkish cultures 
are in the background. 


CAPTAIN OF THE MEDICI. By John J. 
Pugh. Little, Brown. $3.75. Florence in the six- 
teenth century, the Renaissance. The Black 
Band under General de’ Medici fought the 
Spanish invaders. In Florence there was corrup- 
tion, dishonor of nobles, and plundering soldiers, 
and yet wine, love, music, and beauty would 
and did survive. Historical romance. 


FABULOUS ANCESTOR. By Donald Dema- 
rest. Lippincott. Granny, autocrat and matri- 
arch, had been a great belle in old New Orleans. 
Sonny, the boy, whose parents were in the 
Philippines, had been born at Granny’s, and 
now he returned to her home. ‘My recollec- 
tions of New Orleans,”’ Demarest says, ‘are a 
hodgepodge of smells and dreams, ghosts and 
night-lights, faded photographs, and old songs 
myths, symbols, and magic.’”’ He has written 
of all these things and much more—and of 
Granny. An enchanting picture of life gone by. 


SHE CAME TO STAY. By Simone de Beauvoir. 
World Publishing. Pp. 404. $5.00. Many critics 
consider the author the most distinguished wo- 
man writerin France today. Thisstory, located in 
Paris, concerns a triangle: Frangoise, a talented, 
conscientious young woman, yearns to help a 
young friend, Xaviére. On the advice of her 
lover, Pierre, 2 young actor-producer, she in- 
vites the beautiful, gifted girl to come to Paris 
to live with her and share their life in the 
theater. The intensity of the struggle of the emo- 
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tions of the three and the eventual tragedy are 
skilfully portrayed. In the background is always 
Paris. 


PRIZE STORIES 1954: THE O. HENRY 
AWARDS. Edited by Paul Engle and Hansford 
Martin. Doubleday. $3.95. Thirty-fourth vol- 
ume of the O. Henry prize stories. The prize- 
winners are Thomas Mobrey, Clay Putnam, and 
Richard Wilbur. In the Introduction the editors 
state their conviction that “the only thing a 
short story should be is a brief fictional narrative 
that achieves an aesthetic effect of emotional 
depth which, at first glance, would seem to be 
out of proportion to the apparently simple scope 
of the work.” They speak also of the youth of 
the writers, the subject matter and background. 
The discussion of the prize story is informative. 
Twenty-three stories, five by women; fourteen 
by teachers, present or past. 


SCOTLAND’S BURNING. By Nathaniel Burt. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. Mr. Burt calls his book 
“a morality set in a boy’s school.” Its purpose 
is “to dramatize the importance in this world of 
one’s allegiances to whatever can be discerned 
as good and evil:... to recognize obligations 


and real loyalties.” The fun, sport, loyalty, 
boredom, etc., of boarding-school life through 
the eyes of a fourteen-year-old boy. Good, but 
rather sad. 


GOD AND MY COUNTRY. By MacKinlay 
Kantor. World Publishing Co. $2.00. “On my 
honor, I will do my best to do my duty to God 
and to my country.” Lem Siddons was scout- 
master for forty years in a small Iowa town. 
Three generations, including his own son and 
grandson, had felt the influence of his integrity. 
To be sure, some of them in later life did not 
live up to his standards, but many did. A story 
of one man’s influence for good and the response 
of hundreds of American boys, rich and poor, 
dull and intelligent. An inspiring book. 


TWENTY-FIVE MODERN PLAYS. Edited 
by S. Marion Tucker. Revised by Alan S. 
Downer. Harper. Pp. 1007. $6.00. The im- 
portant change in this third edition is the inclu- 
sion of Murder in the Cathedral, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, and The Death of a Salesman. 
The collection as a whole emphasizes Con- 
tinental plays rather than English or American. 
A college text, it is yet worth the consideration 


of the high school teacher interested in drama— 
for his own bookshelf. 


Paperbacks 


THE CAINE MUTINY. By Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday. $0.95. 
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THE WALL. By John Hersey. (“Cardinal 
Giants.”) Pocket Books. $0.50. 


MELVILLE GOODWIN, USA. By Jokn P. 
Marquand. (“Bantam Fifties.’”’) Bantam. $0.50. 


THE SHIP. By C. S. Forester. (“Bantam 
Giants.”) Bantam. $0.35. 


Nonfiction 


THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS. By Ewen 
Montagu. Lippincott. $2.75. The body of ‘“‘Ma- 
jor Martin” drifted into Nazi hands. It was the 
finding of secret papers on the body that gave 
the Nazis a thrill. They let down their guard— 
just long enough! One of the cleverest hoaxes of 
the war. Book-of-the-Month Club February 
choice. Factual. 


FAR, FAR FROM HOME. By Ruth McKen- 
ney. Harper. $2.75. By the author of My Sister 
Eileen. With her husband, Richard Branson, 
the author and their three children went to live 
in Brussels in “Permanent Domiciles Abroad.” 
She writes a gay and ironic account of their ex- 


periences with servants, schools, and the Bel- 
gians who became their friends, and a return 
short visit to New York. 


THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST. By Sir 
John Hunt. Final chapter by Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary. Dutton. Pp. 297, $6.00. On May 29, 1953, 
Hunt, other climbers, and porters pitched their 
eighth camp far up the mountain near the top; 
a ninth camp went up, and Hunt with others 
waited while Hillary (a Britisher) and Temzing 
(a Sherpa), chopping footholds in the ice, 
reached the top—of Mount Everest. Hillary 
tells of the final ascent. He emphasizes, as does 
Hunt, “that very strong feeling of friendship 
and cooperation that had been the decisive 
factor throughout the expedition.” The careful 
preparations that were made, the credit awarded 
to previous expeditions, the emphasis upon 
honor, integrity, and fellowship, are heartening 
in this age. Beautiful photographs in color and 
black and white. To be filmed. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: FORM AND 
FUNCTION. By Dorothy Van Ghent. Rinehart. 
Pp. 473. This series of studies has more vi- 
tality, lucidity, and usefulness for the lay reader 


and student than most recent criticism. Two 
premises motivate the author’s methods: that 
novels have their primary interest in the light 
which they cast on life now; that they are able 
to do this only if they are coherent works of 
art. The volume is divided into two sections. 
The first (275 pp.) comprises eighteen critical 
essays on as many classical novels, designed as 
an accompaniment to their rereading. The 
second (200 pp.) is composed entirely of sugges- 
tive questions as an aid to critical analysis and 
evaluation. The novels are Don Quixote, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Moll Flanders, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, Tom Jones, Tristram Shandy, Pride and 
Prejudice, The Heart of Midlothian, Great Ex- 
pectations, Vanity Fair, Wuthering Heights, 
Adam Bede, The Egoist, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 
The Portrait of a Lady, Lord Jim, Sons and 
Lovers, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 


MIMESIS. By Erich Auerbach. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 563. $7.50. Auerbach traces 
the variations in the representation of reality 
from Homer to Virginia Woolf. Even the reader 
with only a scanty acquaintance with older 
literatures of the Western world will enjoy the 
comparison of Homer’s simple factualism with 
the multilayered consciousness of the Old 
Testament narrative, and on through the medi- 
evals to the neoclassicists to the rebirth of 
realism in the early nineteenth century. The 
author is more interested in the ways in which 
the different styles are alike and different than 
in how one influenced its successors. 


THE LITERARY ESSAYS OF EZRA 
POUND. Edited by T. S. Eliot. New Directions. 
Pp. 464. $6.00. Eliot, whom Pound discovered 
and who regards Peund as the most important 
influence on recent literature and upon poetry 
in particular, has selected from all the volumes 
in which they were scattered and from all the 
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available magazines the literary essays which 
he regards as important—always with an eye to 
representing all phases of Pound’s interests and 
influence. The editor’s Introduction emphasizes 
Pound’s intense desire to write well and to have 
as many as possible of his contemporaries write 
well. His quick and generous perception of 
merit in little-known writers is stressed also. 


LETTERS OF NOAH WEBSTER. Edited by 
Harry R. Warfel. Library Publishers (8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York 18). Pp. 562. $7.50. 
In these letters, ranging in date from 1792 to 
1843, the misty figure of a drudge interested 
only in isolated words gives way to that of an 
energetic, even peppery man of many interests 
and intense Americanism. Readers with leisure 
to indulge their taste for antiquities and unique 
personalities will enjoy this thick, well-printed 
volume. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S AMER- 
ICA. Edited by Farida A. Wiley. Foreword by 
Mrs. Julia M. Seton. Devin-Adair. Pp. 413. 
$5.00. There are selections from Seton’s natural- 
history books, Indian legends, short tales of 
wild animals, much animal and nature lore, and 
stories of bison, caribou, birds, and reptiles now 
almost extinct. A few Seton illustrations. At 
Seton Village in New Mexico are seven thousand 
of his drawings and paintings. Seton used the 
imprint of a wolf’s paw for his insignia, and the 
wolf was a favorite subject for his stories and 
research. 


LEARNING PARLIAMENTARY PROCE- 
DURE. By Alice F. Sturgis. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 
358. $4.00. This is somewhat more elaborate 
than the Sturgis Standard Guide to Parliamen- 
tary Procedure, which the NCTE has officially 
adopted. This explains more fully the reasons 
for the rules and provides practice situations. It 
is spiced with Richard Armour verses and Leo 
Hershfield cartoons. 


THE COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC LIFE 
OF JESSE JAMES. By Carl W. Brethan. Fell. 
$4.50. Includes data about the Frank James 
and the Younger brothers. Introduction by 
Homer Croy. Was Jesse just a cold-blooded 
robber or a Robin Hood “who stole from the 
rich and gave to the poor”? For many years im- 
personators appeared, and legends continue to 
grow. The author, who lives in Missouri, heard 
facts ani myths as a boy, has talked with mem- 
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bers of the James family and made extensive 
research. Photographs. 


BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS. By Thomas 
Merton. New Directions. Pp. 146. $6.00. (8"x 
10”). A collection of personal notes on the 
Psalms by the author of The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain. The Psalter is as ‘‘bread in the wilderness” 
to those living in the monastic tradition. Writ- 
ing both as a religious and as a poet, Merton 
transfers to the reader an intuitive understand- 
ing of why this is so and why the Psalms have 
become perhaps the most significant and influ- 
ential religious poems ever written. Included is 
a chapter on their “Poetry, Symbolism, and 
Typology.” The format is unusually and beauti- 
fully designed by Alvin Lustig. Illustrations are 
remarkable photographs of a medieval crucifix 
of Perpignan, France. 


OUR WILD LIFE LEGACY. By Durward L. 
Allen. Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 422. $5.00. “A 
vivid account of a great national resource and 
the principles underlying its management” 
(jacket). The basic purpose of the book is to 
tell what has happened and yet may happen to 
our birds, mammals, and fish: buffalo—mostly 
extinct—quail, grouse, pheasants, squirrels, rac- 
coons, deer, bears, and many more. Hunting, 
conservation, assets, soil, politics, are discussed 
in relation to population and natural resources 
and “man’s relation to the world in which he 
finds himself.” Photographs and Index. 


THE GREAT IRON SHIP. By James Dugan. 
Harper. The story of the mammoth “Great 
Eastern,”’ which laid the first Atlantic cable. 
Many human-interest stories. When condensed 
in the New Yorker, it was very popular. Illus- 
trations. Book-of-the-Month Club February 
choice. 


THE HEAD AND HEART OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. By John Dos Passos. Doubleday. 
$5.00. The author of U.S.A. has made extensive 
research, and his own enthusiasm and admira- 
tion are reflected in his informal style. It is a 
timely book, and readers will enjoy it. It is al- 
ready popular. 


Paperbacks 


BASIC SELECTIONS FROM EMERSON: 
ESSAYS, POEMS, AND APOTHEGMS. 


NEW 


(“Mentor Books.”’) New American Library. 


$0.35. 


THE SONG OF GOD: BHAGAVAD-GITA. 
Translated by Swami Prabhavananda and Chris- 
topher Isherwood. Introduction by Aldous Huxley. 
(‘Mentor Books.”) New American Library. 


$0.35. 


GANDHI: HIS LIFE AND MESSAGE FOR 
THE WORLD. By Louis Fischer. (‘Signet 
Books.”) New American Library. $0.25. 


A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Pocket Books. $0.25. 
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GREAT ESSAYS. Edited by Houston Peterson. 
(“Cardinal Editions.’’) Pocket Books. $0.35. 


SPEAK BETTER—WRITE BETTER ENG- 
LISH. By Horace Coon. (“Signet Key Books.’’) 
New American Library. $0.25. 


THE MUSTANGS. By J. Frank Dobie. (“Ban- 
tam Giants.””) Bantam. $0.35. 


DODGE CITY, QUEEN OF COWTOWNS. 
By Stanley Vestal. Pennant Books. $0.25. 


THE SEA AROUND US. By Rachel L. Carson. 
(“Mentor Books.”) $0.35. 


P rofession al 


HOW WE FOUGHT FOR OUR SCHOOLS. 
By Edward Darling. Norton. $3.00. A documen- 
tary novel, written in collaboration with mem- 
bers of the staff of the Center for Field Studies, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. A true- 
to-life story of what is happening in many com- 
munities. In Oak Glen a well-organized group, 
including the press, wanted to return to the 
educational system of some—two or three— 
generations ago. Free textbooks, teaching the 
facts about UNESCO, changes in the teaching 
of reading, etc., etc., were all wrong. (There 
were taxes, too.) A mass meeting was held: the 
conservatives versus school board and school 
authorities. Humor, sarcasm—but a boost for 
American tradition—to most readers. “It can’t 
happen here’’? 


TEACHING SPEECH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Willard J. Friederich and Ruth A. Wilcox. 
Macmillan. Pp. 487. $4.75. The authors accept 
most of our modern doctrines concerning the 
teaching of communication; the notable excep- 
tion is their insistence that speech is best taught 
in separation from writing, though it may be 
combined with any other subject in which the 
students are interested. They assume a single 
required speech semester or year. Chapter iii, 
“Basic Speech Training,” especially the treat- 
ment of stage fright, will be valuable to teachers 
of English, and so will chapters xi-xiv, which 
discuss the coaching of plays. 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE. By Charl- 
ton Laird. World Publishing Co. Pp. 308. $4.00. 
The author, who has previously published nov- 
els and a thesaurus, here offers a popularly writ- 


ten account of the history and present character 
of the English language. Sedate scholars may 
call the style flippant, but this freedom is 
chiefly in the headings, and the exposition is 
clear. Only in grammar does Laird claim any 
originality for his work, and this chapter is a 
modification of Jespersen. Recommended for 
laymen and for teachers who wish they had had 
a course in the history of the language. 


GRAMMAR WITHOUT TEARS. By Hugh 
Sykes Davies. Day. $2.75. A Cambridge scholar, 
feeling that the attempt to teach English pupils 
Latin grammar not only wastes their time but 
also hobbles their power of expression, presents 
the modern linguist’s descriptive grammar, with 
some historical background. The book will be 
useful to teachers with no training in twentieth- 
century linguistics and to teachers who are giv- 
ing reformed courses to lend to any parents who 
may object. 


BOX, PIT AND GALLERY. By James J. 
Lynch. University of California Press. Pp. 362. 
$5.00. A lively account of “Stage and Society in 
Johnson’s London,” indicating the various 
threads of influence on the mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury London theater and showing what the 
theater repertory reveals about eighteenth-cen- 
tury society. There is a contemporary ring to 
Lynch’s conclusion that the eighteenth-century 
theater, “ever in pursuit of novel attractions to 
hold increasingly sophisticated audiences, vir- 
tually sold out to spectacle and music, so that it 
eventually abandoned literary drama and po- 
etic illusion for acting scenario and scenic dis- 
play.” A readable reference book for all teachers 
and students of the drama. 


Teaching Matertals 
For Class Use 


PROSE AND POETRY OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by J. Kenner Agnew and Agnes L. Mc- 
Carthy. Singer. $3.30. For those schools seeking a 
relatively easy-to-read text in worldliterature the 
new Singer book will come as a boon. The au- 
thors boast in the Preface that selection has 
been made on the basis not of ‘‘what should be 
read” but of “‘what will be read.’”’ By and large, 
[ think that is true, although pupils will need 
some help in both reading and interpretation if 
the avowed purposes of the book are to be ful- 
filled. A textbook should be something more 
than just “good reading,” and this one definitely 
is. 

Without putting too great a strain on either 
pupil or teacher, Prose and Poetry of the World 
offers pupils a pleasant introduction to their 
world heritage in literature, pointing out to them 
under eight appealing headings the personal and 
social values to be found in books: ‘‘Meeting 
Adventure,” “Doing the World’s Work,” 
“Finding Love and Friendship,” ‘‘Understand- 
ing Others,” “Developing a Personal Philoso- 
phy,” “Building a Better World.”’ Any who pre- 
fer an organization by types will find the titles 
classified by types in an appendix. 

There is an impressive array of great names 
in the Table of Contents—Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Tolstoi, Confucius, Buddha, Anatole France, 
Da Vinci, and others—alongside important 
modern writers like Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, 
Albert Schweitzer, Karel Capek, and others. 
There are striking single pieces, too, over which 
those who browse among world anthologies like 
to linger: ““The White Wind,” by Juan Carlos 
Davalos, for example; the ‘Letter to an Unborn 
Son,” by a Yugoslav soldier; or the passage ‘‘Of 
Work” from The Prophet, by Kahlil Gibran. 
Such popular well-known writers as Manuel 
Komroff, William Saroyan, Alan Paton, and 
James Thurber also are represented. 

Each selection is preceded by a simple intro- 
duction giving a minimum of necessary back- 
ground and setting the reading mood and is fol- 
lowed by pertinent study questions under the 
headings ‘For Understanding” and ‘For 


Broader Meanings.”’ Vocabulary studv is well 
handled in a provocative sort of way, without 
setting up a system of study. 

All in all, the book fills a definite need, either 
as a single text geared to average ability or as 
one of several texts in a differentiated literature 
program. Those looking for next year’s text- 
books should not overlook it. 


LvuELLA B. Cook 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WORKBOOK TO SUPPLEMENT ENGLISH 
AT WORK, COURSE FOUR. By M. L. Howe, 
Philip B. Jenkins, and Helen T. Munn. Scribner. 
Pp. 124. $0.96. This completes the series—texts, 
workbooks, and teachers’ manuals. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By Thom- 
as Hardy. Edited by Verda Evans. Globe. Pp. 488. 
$2.32. An abridgment in which the vocabulary 
has not been changed and the atmosphere is well 
maintained. Some words are footnoted, but 
weak students seem likely to need further help. 
Probably any who are capable of appreciating 
the novel will be able to read this version. 


HOW TO BE A BETTER SPELLER. By 
Gilbert D. McEwen. Crowell. Pp. 230. $3.50. 
This is a remedial book for adults who are poor 
spellers, written in language that an adult with 
only fifth-grade education can readily compre- 
hend. It first presents some tests by which the 
user may discover his own favorite type of im- 
agery, offers ten kinds of spelling errors with the 
words most subject to each, gives a brief history 
of English spelling, and finally provides a refer- 
ence section covering some other matters of 
written form. 
FILMSTRIPS 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. By 
William Shakespeare. Notes by Ernest J. Tytler. 
Photographs by permission of the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization. Filmstrip House (25 Broad Street, 
New York 4). Black and white. 50 frames. $3.75. 
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TEACHING 


This fifty-frame filmstrip based on the Laurence 
Olivier film production has been made available 
as part of a series called ‘‘Half-Hour Classics.” 
It is accompanied by a fourteen-page pamphiet 
of captions and notes. Mr. Tytler’s text is sup- 
plemented with quotations from the play for 
each frame in the strip. The quotations help to 
create something of the tone of the play for the 
viewer. The filmstrip seems valuable for motiva- 
tional, developmental, and review purposes. It 
supplements reading the play, seeing it pro- 
duced on the stage, or seeing the Olivier film. 
It is not a substitute for these activities. 


SAM GOLDBERG 


NATHAN Hate Junror HiGH SCHOOL 
Brooklyn, New YORK 


OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens. (‘“Half- 
Hour Classics.”) Filmstrip House (25 Broad 
Street, New York 4). $3.75. “As good as a film- 
strip could be,” commented one of my senior 
girls, who had seen the original production of 
Oliver Twist in addition to reading the book. 
The class in the main agreed with her, compli- 
menting the choice of cast, notably Oliver, and 
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the performance of Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Cos- 
tumes, settings, and background of the slums 
also impressed pupils as realistic. 

Teacher had been faced with another prob- 
lem. Without a good narrator the filmstrip 
would have been meaningless, as there are no 
captions, and gaps in the story between frames 
are often wide. The boy I chose studied the 
manual two days in advance and supplied a run- 
ning narrative as well as many of the missing 
links. Next time I shal] have an introduction 
given also, as the plunge into the story is rather 
abrupt. 

Oliver Twist follows the novel well enough, 
there being no boners in it like the one in the 
filmstrip of As You Like It, where Audrey is 
shown milking, not a goat, but a cow/ Scenes are 
satisfactorily chosen for continuity as well as for 
character portrayal. In these days of streamlin- 
ing and simplification of classics, we need more 
literary films and filmstrips, especially of the 
caliber of the J. Arthur Rank production of 
Oliver Twist. 

SALIBELLE RoysTER 


Reitz ScHoo. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


For Leisure Reading 


EDITED BY G. ROBERT CARLSEN! 


DOUBLE FEATURE. By Rosamund Du Jar- 
din. Lippincott, 1953. Pp. 182. $2.50. In this 


1 Dr. Carlsen, now a professor in the College of 
Education of the University of Texas, was for 
several years an instructor in English in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota High School and later a pro- 
fessor of education in the University of Colorado. 
He has always been deeply concerned with stu- 
dents’ individual reading. Journal readers will re- 
member his ‘‘To Sail beyond the Sunset’’ in the 
September, 1953, issue and ‘‘Behind Reading Inter- 
ests’’ in January, 1954. He is one of our safest 
guides. ‘‘G. H.’’ is Dr. Geneva Hanna, also of the 
University of Texas. The reviews without initials 
are written by Carlsen. 

Several factors contributed to the decision to 
change the method of handling these books, but it 
was not due to any lack of co-operation or failure in 
performance by the scattered individuals who had 
been doing the reviewing. From the readers’ point 
of view the advantage will be that they will soon 
become familiar with the standards and tastes, now 
uniform, back of the reviews and will therefore know 
just what allowances, if any, they should make in 
ordering or recommending these books. 


sequel to Double Date, Pam and Penny go off to 
college. Pam, with her turbulent romances, is 
the center of this story. Penny is still securely 
happy in Mike’s affections, which she won in 
Double Date. In the end, Pam also learns that 
there are more satisfactions in going with a boy 
than just the money he can spend on her or the 
reflected glory of the prestige he has with the 
glamorous crowd. 

This is a light, wholesome story that has little 
depth. 

Possible interests: college life, young love, 
boy-girl relations, dating. 


THE JACKSONS OF TENNESSEE. By Mar- 
guerite Vance. Dutton, 1953. Pp. 181. $2.75. Al- 
though the Jacksons have been the subject of a 
number of popular biographies during past 
years, they are stili good story material. Mar- 
guerite Vance’s book is strictly a biography and 
deals more with Rachel Jackson’s life than with 
Andrew’s. However, the style is simple and 
straightforward, and the reading would be com- 
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paratively easy for an average high school stu- 
dent. 

The tone and treatment of this biography re- 
mind one of Stone’s The President’s Lady. The 
present. book is less detailed and perhaps a little 
better suited to teen-age readers. 

Possible interests: biography, Presidents, 
Presidents’ wives, American history. 


G.H. 


BETTY CORNELL’S TEEN-AGE POPU- 
LARITY GUIDE. By Betty Cornell. Illustrated 
by Abbi Domerow. Prentice-Hall, 1953. Pp. 146. 
$3.95, In this volume, written for teen-age girls, 
there ismuch sound advice on avariety of personal 
problems, from how to diet to how to pose for a 
photograph. Most of the very direct do’s and 
don’t’s appear to be based on Emily Post and 
practical experience. Occasionally Miss Cornell 
sounds “preachy,” and she makes rather sweep- 
ing generalizations about health—especially 
skin problems—which might be questioned by 
medical authorities. 

The illustrations in the book are sprightly, 
apt, and appealing as well as humorous. On the 
whole the book is well done but not outstanding 
in its field. 

Possible interests: 
health problems, dating. 


personality, manners, 


G.H. 


WHEN WASHINGTON TRAVELED. By 
Marion F,, Lansing. Doubleday, 1954. Pp. 224. 
$2.75. The various journeys of George Washing- 
ton are simply told in chronological order. This 
is a factual book with a few legends of the gen- 
eral and President woven into it at the end but 
separated so that fact and fiction do not become 
confused in the mind of the reader. 

The print is large and each account is short, 
which should make it attractive to junior high 
school readers. There is no conversation; it is all 
straight narrative, but it reads easily and would 
probably be read with interest by many early 
adolescents. The author has used good primary 
sources, so that much of the material is “fresh” 
if not entirely new to the adult reader as well as 
to the child. : 

Possible interests: American history, early 
American customs. 


G. H. 


A CAP FOR MARY ELLIS. By Hope Newell. 
Harper, 1953. Pp. 200. $2.50. This story centers 
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around two Negro girls, as they and six white 
girls struggle with the problems of adjusting for 
the first time to life in a school of nursing and 
living together. Mary Ellis and Julie pass their 
entrance examinations and prepare to enter a 
school of nursing for Negro girls in New York 
City. They are invited, because of their out- 
standing qualifications, to be the first colored 
students to enter an up-state school of high 
standing. Reluctantly they accept. The prob- 
lems of homesickness, exacting teachers, group 
loyalty, and adjustment to differing personali- 
ties are all met and eventually conquered by the 
time capping day arrives. Ada Belle, a class- 
mate whom no one else likes, is the only really 
unharmonious and irreconcilable note in the 
story. 

The unique feature of this book is the at- 
tempt to show the feelings of the Negro girl in 
an intercultural situation. The author handles 
the problems sympathetically and optimistically 
but without sentimentality. In some respects 
the characterizations lack depth, possibly be- 
cause the author, being a white woman, is un- 
able to write from personal experience about the 
feclings Mary Ellis has. However, it is a sin- 
cerely written story which will interest young 
teen-age girls, especially those interested in 
nursing, and deserves serious consideration. It 
compares very favorably with Stolz’s Organdy 
Cupcakes in the field of nursing and with 
Means’s Shuttered Windows in intercultural rela- 
tions. 

Possible interests: intercultural relations, 
nursing, adjustment away from home. 


G. H. 


GIRL OF URBINO. By Mary K. Corbett. 
Abelard, 1953. Pp. 223. $2.50. The setting for 
this junior historical novel is sixteenth-century 
Italy. The heroine, Chiara, ward of the good 
Duke of Urbino, is a girl in her teens. There is 
political intrigue and war. Chiara hides in a se- 
cret room, and through unselfishness she saves 
the treasure of the kingdom with the help of 
Leonardo da Vinci. In the end peace is restored, 
and Chiara marries the man she loves. 

This is a pleasant iittle period story with 
enough adventure and heroism in it to attract 
the interest of many young girls. 

- Possible interests: history (sixteenth-century 
Italy), mystery, romance. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


MACHINES THAT BUILT AMERICA. By 
Roger Burlingame. Harcourt, 1953. Pp. 214. 
Machines That Built America is also the story of 
the Americans that built the machines. Often 
with the suspense of an adventure story, the 

drama of mass production in America unfolds 
before the reader’s eyes. The motivation for de- 
veloping tools and machines was, first, to release 
individuals for the westward migration and, sec- 
ond, to carry out the democratic concept that 
what one person has should be within the reach 
of all. Individual chapters of the book trace in a 
roughly chronological order the step-by-step 
development of an individual industry: milling; 
weaving; making of tools, agricultural imple- 
ments, guns, clocks, clothing, and finally auto- 
mobiles. 

The book is excellently written and unfolds 
dramatically in its presentation of factual mate- 
rial. The author carefully and subtly ties the 
development of mass production to political, 
economic, and social conditions of our country 
rather than attributing America’s phenomenal 
development to Yankee ingenuity. It is a book 
to be treasured. 

Possible interests: technology, history (so- 
cial, of the United States), American biography. 


FUN, FUN, FUN. Edited by Phyllis R. Fenner. 
Franklin Watts, 1953. Pp. 383. $2.50. Fun, Fun, 
Fun is the latest addition to the compilations of 
stories done by the author under the general 
title “‘Terrific Triple Title Series.” As in the 
earlier books, the author has succeeded in put- 
ting together a series of gay stories that have 
proved appeal to junior and senior high school 
readers. Thurber, Benchley, the Gilbreths, the 
Papashvilys, among other authors, are included 
in the volume. There are a handful of tall tales, 
though most of the stories find their fun in ev- 
eryday happenings. The length of story varies 
tremendously, an advantage for the casual 
reader. The one drawback to the book, perhaps, 
is its rather juvenile appearance both in format 
and in illustration. 

Possible interests: 
stories. 


just fun, read-aloud 


IN A MIRROR. By Stolz. Harper, 1953. Pp. 
211. $2.50. In a Mirror will undoubtedly take 
its place on that small shelf of really distin- 
guished teen-age novels that includes Seven- 
teenth Summer, Big Doc’s Girl, and Swi/twaters, 
as well as other Stolz books. This is a college 
story written as the diary of Bessie Miller, an 
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overweight girl who cannot bring herself to face 
her weight problem. Bessie is unusually sensi- 
tive to the qualities of life around her. The main 
issue of the plot comes from Bessie’s struggle to 
find a reason for tackling her figure problem. 
This she does, not because of a boy or a desire 
for popularity, but when she realizes for the 
first time that she has been using her weight as a 
shield between herself and many of the normal 
experiences of growing up. 

As with many of the Stolz books, there is an 
unreality in the closing events. It is hard to see 
the relation between the subplot, the love affair 
between a college professor and Bessie’s attrac- 
tive roommate, and the main issue of the story. 
But this element will not particularly disturb 
the teen-age reader and does not detract from 
the real depth of the story. 

Possible interests: overweight, seeking val- 
ues, writing, college adjustment, dancing, frus- 
trated romance. 


GOLDEN LETTER TO SIAM. By Jean Both- 
well and Phyllis Ayer Sowers. Abelard, 1953. 
Pp. 208. $2.50. Pierre, an aristocratic boy of the 
time of Louis XIV, is selected to go on a state 
mission to Siam as the companion to Nakon, a 
young Siamese boy of his own age. The mission, 
it is hoped, will serve to open the spice trade to 
France. The voyage becomes one of dark in- 
trigue, plots and counterplots, as Prince Phya 
Aka tries to prevent the ambassadors from ac- 
complishing their objective of delivering a letter 
written on gold to the King of Siam. In addi- 
tion, there is mystery surrounding a missing 
French aristocrat who has gone to Siam years 
earlier. All, of course, works out to a satisfactory 
ending, largely because of Pierre’s shrewdness. 

Phyllis Sowers has spent much of her life in 
Siam and assures us that the facts about the 
country and its customs are accurate. Much of 
the story is apparently based on seventeenth- 
century diaries that she and her husband have 
translated. However, we have come to expect 
more from Jean Bothwell than is in this book. 
Characters are complete blanks, and a qualita- 
tive awareness of experience is missing. The 
book depends completely on surface action to 
carry it. 

Possible interests: adventure, Siam, diplo- 
matic missions, history. 


SPARKPLUG OF THE HORNETS. By Ste 
phen W. Meader. Harcourt, 1953. Pp. 245. $2.75 
Peewee Carson, a freshman in high school, has 
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moved with his family from a city to the small 
town of Hackersville. His great passion for bas- 
ketball is hampered by his small size. However, 
in the small town almost any boy who wants to 
play is given the chance. Through his speed and 
enthusiasm Peewee becomes known as the 
sparkplug of the team. Step by step the team 
moves through the season’s games, until even- 
tually it succeeds in capturing the state cham- 
pionship. 

While the book does deal with basketball, a 
sport of growing concern about which few books 
have centered, the story offers nothing above 
and beyond the run-of-the-mill account. The 
depth that we have come to expect in Meader’s 
books is almost completely lacking here. Char- 
acters are flat; action is on the surface. There is 
none of the emotional reaction of character to 
events that marks the really distinguished 
sports story. 

Possible interests: basketball, adjustment to 
small-town life, acceptance of physical stature. 


OUTLAWS OF THE SOURLAND. By Keith 
Robertson. Viking, 1953. Pp. 224. $2.50. Over 
half of John Michelson’s lambs are killed by a 
pack of wild dogs that hunt the hills of his New 
Jersey farm home. John’s father breaks his leg 
pursuing the pack, so that John must take over 
the management of the farm. Between the two 
disasters he develops a sense of mission in his 
war against the dogs. Eventually he succeeds in 
eradicating the pack as well as in apprehending 
a modern stock rustler. 

The plot of the book is trite in itself, but the 
story is told with real verve. There is a certain 
depth of character not found in the usual dog 
tale. Professor Danville, a retired agronomist, is 
delightfully drawn, as is Zeke Dobble. John 
himself reacts to the situations he undergoes and 
is moved by the beauty of nature in its changing 
seasons. The whole plot influences, in the end, 
his vocational] plans. 

Possible interests: adventure, nature, re- 
sponsibility, vocational choice. 


QUARTERBACK, ALL-AMERICAN. By 
James Robert Richard. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1953. Pp. 183. $2.50. Billy Hayes, in his senior 
year of college football, injures Tony Marrillo in 
a block. Whether it was intentional or acciden- 
tal is a fine question. Billy tries to escape from 
his action by running away from school and 
getting a job on a construction gang in New 
York City. There his boss turns out to be the 
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owner of a professional football club and even- 
tually succeeds in getting Billy to overcome his 
sense of guilt and to try again to play football. 

Here is a sports story that goes deeper than 
most. The theme of self-condemnation is one 
that must touch many, many youngsters in 
sports, be it only in terms of their failure to 
catch a pass in a tight spot in a game. The au- 
thor constantly shows us the story from inside 
the mind of Billy, so that we have a sense of a 
real personality. In addition, there is enough 
description of games in action to hold the inter- 
est of the avid sports reader. 

Possible interests: football, guilt complex, in- 
dependence, amnesia. 


LET’S GO HOME. By Virginia Greene Milli- 
kin. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1953. Pp. 220. 
$2.50. When Betty Crenford’s mother dies, 
Betty decides to keep her younger brother and 
sister with her and give them a home in spite of 
the decision of relatives to split them. She runs 
away with the children to an abandoned house 
in the Colorado Rockies that has become her 
property. Fortunately, Aunt Zippy suspects 
their destination and follows them. In the proc- 
ess of trying to make suitable arrangements, 
Aunt Zippy makes a home for them, falls in love 
and marries a local friend, and the problem 
works out to a satisfactory solution. 

The author succeeds well in showing the 
grim, though unrealistic, determination of six- 
teen-year-old Betty to keep her family intact. 
A handful of the characters come to life as real 
persons in the course of the story, and through- 
out the tale the author transmits the startling 
beauty of the Colorado landscape. On the other 
hand, many solutions come about a little too 
easily, and the end of the book seems too much 
like a fairy tale. The illustrations, though good, 
probably will give most teen-agers the feeling 
that this is a child’s book. 

Possible interests: independence, family life, 
Colorado, romance. 


COTTON-FARM BOY. By Merritt Mauzey. 
Abelard, 1954. Pp. 79. $2.50. Essentially a pic- 
ture-book that is divided into two parts: (1) the 
story of the pioneers in western Texas and their 
struggle to clear the land and (2) the story of the 
process of the growth and harvest of cotton at 
the present time. Each page has a magnificent 
stone lithograph, followed by a short paragraph 
of factual information. 

The book succeeds admirably both in pic- 
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tures and in text in capturing the spirit of the 
southern cotton-grower. There is a feeling for 
the quiet dignity of the common laborer and for 
the ruggedness of the countryside. 

Possible interests: growth of cotton, settle- 
ment of the land, American heritage, remedial 
reading for senior high school students. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN NEGROES. By Lang- 
ston Hughes. Dodd, Mead, 1954. Pp. 147. $2.75. 
Hughes has chosen seventeen Negroes who have 
achieved prominence and has written a short 
and moving biography of each. The accounts 
are arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with Phillis Wheatley, who lived during the pe- 
riod of the American Revolution, and ending 
with Jackie Robinson. The accounts are written 
with little emphasis on the hardships encoun- 
tered by the individual because of his color. 
These are rather the success stories of seventeen 
Americans with normal setbacks, sometimes 
caused by color, sometimes not. Hughes points 
out that in spite of discrimination American 
Negroes from the earliest days have made great 
and significant contributions to our society. An 
excellent book. 

Possible interests: the Negro, success, biogra- 
phy. 


BATTLE STATIONS. Edited by Margaret C. 
Scoggin. Knopf, 1953. Pp. 306. $3.00. Scoggin 
has selected fifteen pieces of nonfictional writing 
that came from the experiences of men during 
the second World War. The material is grouped 
under three headings: At Sea, On Land, In the 
Air. The collection is good. One is struck anew 
with the ability of many Americans to write of 
their experiences in a hard-hitting, factual man- 
ner, and yet all the time with an awareness of 
the qualitative side of that experience. This is a 
decidedly masculine book, presenting the dignity 
of man as it emerges in spite of horrifying condi- 
tions. 

Possible interests: war, adventure, man’s 
dignity. 


SPACE SHIPS AND SPACE TRAVEL. By 
Frank Ross, Jr. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1954. 
Pp. 166. $2.75. Here is accurate, factual mate- 
rial about man’s investigations into the possibil- 
ity of exploring space. The book begins with 


some of the early fictional accounts of space 
travel. It then traces the development of the 
rocket and the kind of experimentation that is 
going on at present to reach great altitudes. One 
chapter deals with investigations of the reac- 
tions of man’s physical body to the conditions of 
outer space. Finally the book concludes with 
factual information about the solar system and 
some of the baffling mysteries that space travel 
would solve. 

For the thousands of young people who are 
consuming space fiction, this kind of book offers 
good “‘ladder” possibilities. It takes the mate- 
rial out of the realm of fiction and gives a firm 
factual basis. It may well lead the reader to in- 
vestigate further the fields of jet propulsion or 
of astronomy. 

Possible interests: conquest of space, science, 
curiosity of man. 


HOOSIER HERITAGE. By Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton Friermood. Doubleday, 1954. Pp. 221. $2.75. 
Fifty or more years ago life along the Wabash in 
Indiana was satisfying if not exciting for Julia 
Edwards, middle daughter in a large family. 
But Pa Edwards was a tyrant, and only Grand- 
ma dared speak up to him. When he decided 
that the family, including his two married 
daughters and their husbands, should all go to 
Kansas by wagon to homestead, Julia had no 
choice but to go also, although she was secretly 
engaged to Wingo, a young, dashing Indian at 
home. 

The struggle of Julia for independence and 
her eventual break with her father is well 
drawn. Life is grim in Missouri, where she and 
her sister and brother-in-law decide to settle 
when the family moves on. But Julia finds she 
can teach school; she becomes attached to the 
Ozarks and finds she no longer loves Wingo or 
belongs in Indiana. In the end there is promise 
of further happiness for her in a life with the 
young doctor who has also just come to the 
Ozarks from Indiana. 

The story is well told and the characters are 
sharply delineated. The struggle for independ- 
ence in a family dominated by an unreasonable 
father is sympathetically told. Girls will like it. 

Possible interests: regional story (Indiana 
and Missouri), young love, gaining independ- 
ence, family relationships. 

G.H. 


Don’t Neglect Drills and Skills! | 


WORD STUDY 


for 
IMPROVED READING 
by A. Allen Robbins 


Perhaps your students seem weak in funda- 
mentals—reading, spelling, and usage. Robbins’ Word Study is a drill pad chock full of vital exercise 
material designed to remedy those shortcomings. It focusses attention on words—their structure, 
meanings, spellings . .. combines the virtues of traditional drill with the most modern approaches 
to a functional study of our living language! 


Write for an approval copy, returnable without obligation to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue - New York 10, N.Y. 


Do you need help 14 titles in this graded 
corrective reading series furnish 


for reta rded readers _ high interest stories for low ability 


readers. The series is divided into 


eee Slow learners? five levels of readability. | 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


Edited by Authoritative handbook 

Dr. Emmett A. Betts on corrective reading for entire 
series and easy-to-follow guide book 
for each title is available 
to aid busy classroom teachers. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 412 © 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16 


Please send me your FREE colortul 
pictorial map of historic U. S. Trails 
and information concerning this graded 
corrective reading program. 
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An entirely new English series 
with a completely new plan— 
keyed to today's needs 


Herzberg 


BETTER ENGLISH Guild Hook 


Better English, for grades 7-12, offers . 

a fresh, clear-cut approach to speaking, 

writing, listening, takes Stevens 
the study of English out of the realm of 
the vague and the abstract and presents 
it to pupils in logical steps leading to 
mastery. To this end Better English pro- 
vides a 1-2-3 development of each topic: Texts 


1. Getting the Facts—examples, study Teachers’ Manuals 


questions, and explanations which lead Workbooks 
to the formation of rules; with tests 


2. Using the Facts—varied exercises for 
practice in application; 


3. Testing Your Mastery of the Facts— 
testing materials through which the pupil Home Office: Boston 


finds his errors, corrects them, and dem- Sales Offices: New York 11 
onstrates understanding and mastery. Chicago eT 


Each chapter and each book in Better Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


English is particularly stimulating and San Francisco 3. Toronto 7 
lively. Text material is highly readable— 
the tone is conversational, and the style 


is simple, clear, and vivid. G | N N A N D 
See... Use...B English, th 
in the English field. C O M PA N 
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A comprehensive 


[ English Program 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Tressler and Fifth Edition 
Shelmadine 


BOOK 1, BooK 2, Book 3 
for Grade 7, Grade 8, Grade 9 


PRACTICE BOOKS Q-5, R-5, S-5 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fifth Edition 
J. C. Tressler 


COURSE ONE, COURSE TWO, COURSE THREE 
COURSE FOUR 
or 
BOOK ONE, BOOK TWO 
for Grade 9, Grade 10, Grade 11, Grade 12 


PRACTICE BOOKS S-5, T-5, U-5, V-5 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING, SECOND 
EDITION 
Woolley, Scott, Tressler 


A complete text with exercises. For basic training and for reference. 


GRAMMAR IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 
J. C. Tressler 


The emphasis in the new Third Edition is on usage, punctuation, and 
composition, with abundant practice in sentence analysis. 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH USAGE 
Christ and Tressler 


Strikes hard at the major problems, and drills on common errors. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


‘ 


